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FARM PROSPERITY—BARNYARD MANURE SUPPLEMENTED BY SUCH COMMERCIAL 
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BACK OF THE HEEL—Eleven layers 
of heavy duck and highest grade 
rubber make this one of the strongest 
points of the whole boot. 












xtra heavy flange sole 


THE sote— 4 thick single-layer 
Of the finest, toughest high-grade 
rubber. Its flange shape means 
extra protection and wear. 

























THE ANKLE—Here the “U.S.” 
Boot has an extra “collar” thai 
runs all the way round the leg, 
and on top of that is vulcanized a 
heavy side-stay. 


























ated reinforcing layer 
instep combines unusual flex 
ity with surprising strength. 





THE INSTEP-—4 series of gradu- 
in the 
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Unless a boot is skillfully made, it 
will break at one of four vital points 


and let the water through long before 
it should— 


It will give away at the heel — or 
break at the instep—or sag at the 
ankle or wear through at the sole— 


It’s at one of these four places that* 
the strain on a boot is hardest. 


That’s why the makers of ‘‘U. S.”’ 
Boots have built a strong system of 
protection into these points of 
hardest wear. 


From 7 to 11 extra layers of fabric 
and tough rubber reinforce every 
pair of U. S. Boots at the very places 
that are generally the ‘“‘weak spots.”’ 


Ask for “U. Ss" 















In the 4 places where the strain 
is hardest “U.S.” reinforcements insure extra wear 


The diagrams above show you just 
how U. S. Boots are built. Their con- 
struction is the result of 75 years of 
experience in boot making. Light 
enough for solid comfort—yet strong 
enough for the hardest tests you can 
give them—it safes years of experience 
to make a boot like that. 


Other ‘‘U. S.” Footwear — all built to 
give the utmost service 

You'll find every type of rubber footwear in 
the big U. S. line. There’s the U. S. Walrus, 
the famous all-rubber overshoe—the U. S. 
lace Bootee, a rubber workshoe for spring 
and fall—U. S. Arctics and Rubbers—alf 
styles and sizes for the whole family. Look 
for the “U. S.”. trademark whenever you 
buy—the honor mark of the largest and 
oldest rubber organization in the world. 


United States Rubber Company 


Boots 
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The Business Farmer’s Calendar 


Timely Reminders of Things We All Know to Do This Week and Next 


ble particle of manure produced on the place. 
Manure is the very basis of good fertilization. 
Applied in liberal quantities, manure furnishes an 
abundance of nitrogen, some phosphorus, and some 
potash. It furnishes organic mat- 
ter, the humus-making material. 
But there is something beyond all 
2 we these. It carries to the soil 
HOW THE new life—bacterial life—without 
erty a al which land is truly dead. 

There is only one excuse for 
bothering to recite all these things, and that is :—that 
manure saved and used puts dollars into our pockets. 
Whether you buy commercial fertilizers. or not, make 
it an inviolable rule, year in and year out, to save and 
use the manure. 


Re scrape, save, haul, and scatter every possi- 








* * * 


Leaves are rich in plant food and have high humus- 
making value, yet thousands of tons of leaves are 
annually burned in the yards and lawns of the South, 
or are raked up and hauled to some dumping ground. 
A hundred pounds of dry leaves contain from five to 
six pounds of phosphoric acid, from two to three 
pounds of nitrogen, and from eight to twelve pounds 
of potash. 


Dry leaves are about twice as rich per pound in plant 
food as is stable manure. In addition to their plant 
food value, leaves have a decidedly beneficial effect 
on the physical properties of the soil, making loose 
soils more compact and compact soils more loose. 
Nature uses the same materials in growing vegetables, 
fruits and crops that she uses in making leaves. Now 
that we have come to recognize the value of a rich 
soil better than we have in the past, it is time for us 
to take advantage of the soil-building and crop-pro- 
ducing power of leaves by using therh in our home 
gardens and home orchards. Leaves placed in a flat- 
top pile that is built up by making alternate layers of 
leaves and soil make about as good a material as one 
can find for making fair soils good soils. 

a Ee 

While we are paying out hard-earned money- for 
fertilizers or running up harder-to-pay debts for them, 
it is a good time to consider the stalk question. Some 
folks seem determined to continue the practice of stalk 
burning. 

If you are one of the careless handlers of fire, had 
you ever thought of these things. When you burn a 
ton of Cotton stalks just get out your pocket-book 
and put up $2 to buy fertilizers with which to replace 
the nitrogen that went up in smoke. The 25 cents 
worth of phosphorus and the $2 worth 


Wherever possible, plow the stalks and rubbish under 
and help make the land better. That which can’t be 
plowed under must be burned for boll weevil control. 

* * ” 


Lay plans now now for a legume crop on every 
possible acre this year. If you aren’t making good 
use of cowpeas, soy beans, velvet beans, or the clovers, 
you really haven’t much ground for a kick against the 
cost of fertilizers. When you’ve done everything you 
can in the way of growing legumes the fertilizer bill 
for the farm won’t be so high. The chances are also 
good that the profit from each dollar spent for fer- 
tilizers will be greater by reason of the better condi- 
tion of the soil. 


Now is none too early to plan for the use of some 
legume crop on every available acre this year. Put 
these nitrogen-gathering and soil-improving crops in 
the corn. Put them on the stubble land after the 
grains are cut off. Sow lespedeza and black medic in 
the Bermuda pastures. Put vetch in the cotton mid- 
dies in the fall. If you have land that is not likely to 
be busy this year, sow ‘it to alfalfa, red clover, cowpeas, 
soy beans, beggarweed, lespedeza, or any good legume 
that you are reasonably sure of results from. But 
grow legumes. 

e's 

“How can I go about improving: my land?” asked 
a Southern farmer in a recent letter. Since many 
thousands of Southern farmers should be thinking 
about the same thing just now, it might not be out of 
place to discuss our reply. 


The reply can be summed up about as follows: () 
Use two-horse plows and turn under all stalks, grass, 
and weeds in the fields; (2) grow cowpeas, soy beans, 
or velvet beans in every acre of corn; (3) sow cowpeas, 
soy beans, or lespedeza on every acre of stubble land; 
(4) sow vetch, crimson clover, or bur clover in the 
cotton middles in the fall; (5) make every idle acre 
grow some sort of legume crop; and (6) use fertil- 
izers to help get better profits from the cash and feed 
crops. As the land grows richer the profits from cash 
crops, feed crops, and fertility crops will grow bigger 
and bigger. 


Good Southern farmers have built up worn out 
farms and have made them pay for themselves by fol- 
lowing this plan. Use fertilizers to grow better crops 
while you build better soils. 

** + 


The value of a readily soluble or quick-acting nitro- 
genous fertilizer for hastening growth and maturity 
of winter and early spring vegetables is appreciated 


by too few gardeners. Nitrification takes place very 
slowly in the fall, winter and early spring, and earli- 
ness of maturity as well as yield is often advanced to 
a remarkable extent by the use of nitrate of soda ap- 
plied interculturally. Many farmers who have experi- 
enced the very beneficial results that come from the 
use of nitrate of soda on small grain do not seem to 
realize that its use on vegetables is equally or more 
marked. Anyone who will use nitrate of soda in early 
spring on cabbage, kale, lettuce, spinach, radish, car- 
rots, and a dozen other winter vegetables will be sur- 
prised to see how profitable it will be. 
a * * 

Don’t wait any later to get the fertilizers hauled out 
to the farm. Don’t let spring planting weather catch 
you with this hauling to do. But bear in mind, the fer- 
tilizers must be stored in a dry place. Getting wet and 
drying out leaves fertilizers lumpy. If nitrate of soda, 
sulphate of ammonia or nitrate of lime gets wet, it 
is likely to dissolve and run off and leaving you. Keep 
the fertilizers in the dry. 

a 
hen house and scatter the manure in 
the garden. Poultry manure is rich in quickly avail- 
able nitrogen, and the garden is about the handiest 
place to put it for quick profits. Anyway the hen 
house on the average farm needs cleaning out. Let 


the manure save a dollar and make several for you. 
* Se; = 


Clean out the 


When taking up ashes these winter days, take them 
straight to the garden and scatter them around. Folks 
who haye ever leached hardwood ashes to get lye for 
soap-making, know they are rich in potash. Potash 
usually pays better under vegetable crops than most 
others. If the wood ashes on the average farm are 
dumped in the garden when taken from the fireplace, 
very little money, if any, will have to be spent for 
potash fertilizers for the garden. 

Put the ashes in the garden as they are made. Then 
you'll have them there. The winter and spring rains 
will dissolve the potash but the soil will catch it. So 
will the spring and summer and fall and winter vege- 
table crops. 


Pasture Notes 


HIS is the time of the year, when other work is 

not pressing, to cut down the brush and small 
undergrowth in the pastures. Everything should 

be cut off at the surface of the ground so as to make it 
possible to mow the sprouts, briars, and other growth 
that may come up in thé spring. Very little mowing 
will keep down the undesirable growth if it is attended 
to at the right time. Few seem to realize 





of potash remain in the ashes and there- 
fore are not lost. For burning a ton of 
corn stalks shell out about $2.50 for fer- 
tilizers to replace the nitrogen. 

Thrifty and progressive farmers are 
saving considerable fertilizer money by 
using plows big enough to turn the stalks 
under where they’ll be out of the way. 
Then the burning doesn’t seem quite so 
necessary. 

ee 6 

Money spent for fertilizers will come 
back quicker or with greater profit on 
those fields where fire has been used 
most sparingly. “Where trash and stalks 
are not burned, you can’t cultivate the 
young cotton without ruining the stand,” 
was the old complaint. That excuse is 
out of date now. Just a common two- 
horse breaking plow, a trace chain, and 
a weight are the only pieces of equip- 
ment needed to turn under the rankest 
cottonstalks, the biggest corn stalks, the 








that if the pastures are mowed two or 
three times for say two years, very little 
work will thereafter be required to keep 
down all weeds and brush. 


Important Questions Answer- 
ed in This Issue 


OW may the fertilizer needs of 

H mines and soils be determined 

with afair degree of accuracy? 
(Page 4.) 

What are some things that should be 

considerd in buying fertilizers econom- 


ically? (Page 10) 
What is the outlook for fertilizer 
prices? (Page 24.) 


What are the common breeds of ducks? 
Which are best for egg production? 
Which for feathers? (Page 30.) 

Why is it important to care for the 
children’s eyesight? (Page 16.) 





thickest grass spots, or the tallest weeds. 
That is the sort of stuff, that soon rot- 
ted, makes the land easier to work and 
helps it to hold moisture so as to 


From 
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make the fertilizer money pay better. 


Agent, with Miss youmare Edée, of Auburn, S 
ture. shows women and 
school. Miss Eddy 


LIMESTONE COUNTY FARM WOMEN TRAINED FOR LEADERSHIP 


anuary 8 to 10 the first leadership school in sewing and Vou tue Alabama 
at Athens under the direction of 4 Ila Deane Griffin, Home 
in charge. The pic- 


1ey made during 


cialist in Clothing, 
girls wearing hats and dresses which 


is shown in center of front row. 


What should be done in the garden 
now? (Page 15.) 

What kind of fertilizers do potatoes 
meed? (Page 11.) 
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Determining the Needs of Plants and 
Soils 
H= is a farmer to know what fertilizer he 











should use to supply the possible deficiencies 
of plant food in the soil? 


First, he should know that with few exceptions 
sandy soils are poor in their content of potash and 
also likely to be short of phosphoric acid and nitro- 
gen. However, in this connection, the type of sub- 
soil should be considered. The use of potash will 
often prove profitable on sandy soils with a light 
subsoil when it will not pay out on a sandy soil with 
a clay subsoil. It is also known that while clay 
soils are possibly deficient in phosphoric acid, they 
are frequently very rich in potash, because this ele- 
ment of plant food is a constituent of the rocks and 
minerals from which this type of soil is formed. 
Peaty soils being the result of accumulations ot 
slowly decaying organic matter, are quite rich in 
nitrogen content but rather meagerly supplied with 
phosphoric acid and potash. 


However, soils are mixtures of sand, clay, silt and 
organic matter and therefore the above knowledge 
is not an absolute index as to their fertilizer needs. 
Chemists have analyzed soils and made it possible 
to know the total amounts of nitrogen and phos- 
phoric acid and potash in a soil, but they can’t tell 
us how much of this plant food becomes available 
to the crop each year. However, if an analysis 
shows that an acre of soil contains only 500 pounds 
of phosphoric acid, 500 pounds nitrogen, and 1,000 to 
1,500 of potash in its top six or seven inches, we can 
safely assume that too small a quantity of plant 
food will be made available each year to feed a 
large or profitable crop. 

In most states the experiment stations have con- 
ducted fertilizer tests on their own farms, located in 
various parts of the state, and also codperative ex- 
periments with farms on different soil types. From 
the restilts of these experiments the farmer obtains 
a general idea as to the plant food deficiencies of 
the soils of his section, and he should then take:this 
knowledge and test it out by making a few simple 
experiments on his own farm. 

For example, as a test for cotton, we suggest the 
following: First three rows no fertilizer; second 
three rows, acid phosphate alone at rate of 200 
pounds per acre; third three rows, nitrate of soda at 
rate of 100 pounds per acre; fourth three rows, no 
fertilizer; fifth three rows, acid phosphate at rate 
of 200 pounds and nitrate of soda at 100-pound rate; 
sixth three rows, 150 pounds of nitrate and 250 
pounds of acid phosphate; seventh three rows, 100 
pounds of nitrate, 200 pounds of acid phosphate and 
100 pounds of kainit; eighth three rows, no fertili- 
zer. Results from one year tests should not be 
taken as conclusive, and care should be taken to 
get the same treatment on each plat the second 
year. 

Crops differ in their plant food requirements, 
some of them showing favoritism for certain ele- 
ments of plant food. For instance a soil might have 
sufficient potassium for a profitable growth of corn, 
and yet larger amounts could be used profitably by 








certain of our vegetable crops. Legumes, if the 
proper bacteria are present in the soil, do not as a 
rule pay a profit on applications of nitrogenous fer- 
tilizers, although in some cases a small amount of 
nitrate of soda, sulphate of ammonia or nitrate of 


lime is valuable in starting off a legume crop and 


furnishing the nitrogen needed prior to the forma- 
tion of nodules on the roots. Grass crops need 
nitrogen in large amounts, while cereals such as 
wheat and oats must have plenty of phosphoric acid 
to fill out the heads and produce heavy yields of 
grain. Corn is a large user of nitrogen and it must 
be furnished a good supply of this plant food if 
large crops are obtained. Tuber and root crops 
such as potatoes and beets require large amounts of 
potash, while it is also true that large yields of good 
fruits need considerable potash. 


A farmer should be able to tell from the character 
of a crop something as to the deficiencies of plant 
food in the soil. If conditions as to moisture, til- 
lage, etc., are suitable for the rapid growth of stalk 
and foliage and yet the plants make a slow, small 
growth of stalk with foliage lacking the desired 
dark green'color, a lack of available nitrogen is in- 
dicated. On the other hand, an abundance of nitro- 
gen and insufficient phosphoric acid and potash of- 
ten produce a large stalk without fruit in propor- 
tion. Again, when a large amount of nitrogen fer- 
tilizer is applied late in the season, it produces a 
late growth that delays maturity. But when it is 
applied to the crop early and in reasonable amounts, 
it enables the plant to get its growth early in the 
season and hastens the making of fruit. 


Phosphoric acid has an active part in maturing 
the grain and, when not present insufficient quan- 
tity, the crop may grow too long and even if not 
caught by frost is apt to make a light yield of fruit. 
It also functions in the germination of seed and the 
early development of the plant. 


Potash promotes a strong, healthy growth of the 
plant and by hardening the tissues lessens the se- 
verity of certain bacterial diseases such as cotton 
rust. Another indication of an abundance cf potash 
is the growth of fleshy fruits of good flavor and tex- 
ture. The lodging of small grains is sometimes 
caused by a deficiency of potash, especially if there 
is sufficient nitrogen in the soil to cause a rank 
growth of stalk. There is a weakness and brittle- 
ness in the stalks and leaves when potash is de- 
ficient. 


Fertilizers, Used Right, Pay Well 


NE of the most frequently used arguments of 
O those who hold the opinion that the use of fer- 

tilizer is an evidence of bad farming is that the 
return in crop increase does not pay the cost of the 
fertilizer. It is true that the use of fertilizer in- 
creases the cost of growing a crop, but where soils 
are deficient in plant food and legumes are not grown 
and livestock is not kept, the addition of needed 
plant food in the form of fertilizer, is very essential. 
Where legumes are grown and fed to livestock and 
the manure handled properly and returned to the 
soil, considerablé nitrogen is returned to the soil, but 
even under these conditions it is necessary to turn 
under an occasional legume crop and keep up the 
phosphoric acid content of the soil by the purchase 
of one hundred to two hundred pounds of acid 
phosphate each year. However, there are many 
farms on which livestock is not kept and therefore 
legume crops cannot be utilized to the best ad- 
vantage, and under these conditions it is well nigh 
imperative that the plant food deficiencies of the 
soil be supplied by the use of fertilizer. 


We have abundant evidence that while the use of 
fertilizer increases the cost of an acre of cotton, the 
increase in yield more than pays for the cost of the 
fertilizer and its application. A survey by the United 
States Department of Agriculture of Rusk County, 
Texas, and Anderson County, S. C., in 1919, bears 
out this assertion. In Anderson County the aver- 
age amount of fertilizer used on the farms which 
were surveyed was 450 pounds per acre, and this 
large expenditure for fertilizer was largely respon- 
sible for the high per acre cost of the crop which 
was over $90. The farmers of Rusk County used a 
much smaller amount of fertilizer and the cost per 
acre of the crop was only about $38. In spite of the 
fact that the Anderson County crop cost more than 
twice as much per acre as the crop of Rusk County, 
the yield in South Carolina was so much the larger 
of the two that it cost only 32 cents a pound to pro- 
duce the crop as compared to 60 cents per pound 
for the Rusk County crop. 


At present prices, the use of 300 pounds of a high 
grade fertilizer will cost $2 to $8. With cotton at 25 
cents a pound thirty to thirty-five pounds of lint or 
ninety to one hundred and five pounds of seed cot- 
ton will pay for the cost of the fertilizer. Ordinarily- 











The Progressive Farmer 


300 pounds of high grade fertilizer will increase the 
yield from 200 to 300 pounds of seed cotton. 


While we are firmly convinced that many of our 
farmers are losing money because of their neglect 
to use fertilizers, we feel that they should first sat- 
isfy themselves that fertilizers are profitable before 
making any considerable expenditure of money for 
them. If you have never used fertilizer on your 
farm, try out a few sacks of high grade mixture 
this year. Fertilize 4 few rows of cotton and leave 
the next few rows without fertilizer, and. at the end 
of the season weigh the yield from each separately. 
Later on you may try out the different kinds and 
amounts of fertilizer, but the thing of greatest im- 
portance is to make a start in their use. 


Keep Agricultural, Educational, and 
Health Work Out of Politics 


N THOSE sections of the South where people 
|: agitating for political elections of county 

superintendents of schools, it will be well for in- 
terested persons to heed a warning from an actual 
testing out of the plan in Texas. The state super- 
intendent of education there in the discussion of 
this question says :— 


“Little hope can be entertained of securing for 
the majority of our rural schools the best possible 
supervision, so ldng as county superintendents are 
elected by popular vote. Men and women of the 
highest talent and attainments, as a rule, will not 
seek a position, the tenure of which is only two 
years, and which entails biennially an arduous and 
expensive political campaign. While apparently 
the people choose the county superintendents, in 
reality they have little freedom of choice. Too 
often they are limited in selection to the right of 
taking one of two equally incompetent persons, one 
of whom must be elected because only two candi- 
dates have offered themselves. 

“The country child has a right to the advantage 
of the same method of selecting a superintendent as 
that followed in cities. Who would advocate the 
choice of a city superintendent by the vote of the 
people of the city? A large body of voters can- 
not collectively examine into the qualifications of 
applicants for school positions and form a judg- 
ment of their qualifications. But they can dele- 
gate to a small group the authority to perform 
this duty. Therefore, the county superintendent 
should be chosen by the county board of trustees. 
Since the great mass of country teachers are young 
and inexperienced, and obtain in the rural schools 
the practice which qualifies them for better posi- 
tions, it follows that the rural schools have even 
more need than have those of the city, of compe- 
tent, trained superintendents, who can guide and 
inspire the young teachers and who can encourage 
them to continue study and effort as improvement.” 
For ordinary administrative positions in our gov- 

ernment it is about enough to know that a man has 
character and ability, and such offices may well be 
left to popular vote. In all positions where techni- 
cal knowledge and ability are required, however, it 
is impossible to get the best men by making the 
offices elective. The best men in agricultural, 
health, and educational work have positions offered 
them and do not have to engage in a political 
scramble to get jobs—nor will they do so. Conse- 
quently, as is well said in the italic sentences quoted 
above, the people are not really permitted to choose 
the best men for such offices when the offices are 
made elective, because too often only second-rate 
men compete for such nominations. 

County health officers, county demonstration 
agents, and county superintendents of education 
should always be selected by competent boards who 
have the time and the power to go out and draft 
the best available persons for each type of work, 
and to find out all about the training, experience, 
ability, character, and effectiveness of each person 
considered. And in most cases it will be found that 
somebody who already has a job and is satisfied 
with it is best qualified for the place, and not some 
job-seeker. On the other hand, under the system of 
electing officials for agricultural, educational and 
health work, it will frequently be the man whose 
lack of ability has kept him from getting a good job 
who will be the most eager and active candidate, 
and possibly the most successful in the cheap arts 
of the politician. 

We ought always to keep agricultural, educational, 
health, and road work out of politics. 





passe is no mystery about the action of fertili- 

zers in plant growth. Nitrogen causes quick and 
vigorous growth of-stalk and stem. Available phos- 
phoric acid helps to fill the grain or fruit and has- 
tens ripening. Potash strengthens the straw and 
stalk, helps to plump and fill the grain and fruit, and 
tends to make plants resistant to disease. All three 
should be used when no one of them occurs in the soil 
in sufficient quantities for crop production. 
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We Need to Cultivate Larger Acreage 


Some Western Illustrations of What Improved Machinery Will Accomplish 


remarkable statistics contrasting the small acre- 

age of improved or cultivated land per farmer 
in the South with the much larger acreage cultivated 
per man in the West. 

Of course, owing to the 
greater amount of hand cultiva- 
tion required for cotton and to- 
bacco, we in the South can 
never expect to cultivate as 
much acreage per man as the 
Western farmer cultivates. Nev- 
erless, there is no getting around 
the fact that we can cultivate 
and ought to cultivate a much 
larger aoreage per man than we 
now do. And just by way of 
showing what improved machinery does enable 
Western farmers to accomplish—and what we can 
ourselves go far toward accomplishing—I wish to 
refer again to a trip to Minnesota I. made sometime 
ago. 


QO: THIS page last week we gave some rather 
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I saw @ great many significant and interesting 
sights on this trip West, and not the least interest- 
ing and significant was what I saw on Mr. A. O. 
Nelson’s farm near Svea the June morning | left 
there—his twelve-year-old boy cultivating from six 
to eight acres of corn a day with a two-row cultiva- 
tor—and riding while he did it. 


~ In other words, this twelve-year-old boy, was (1) 
doing twice the work of an average grown man in 
a Southern cornfield, and (2) probably doing it bet- 
ter on account of the character of the cultivator, 
and (3) doing it with less fatigue than would have 
been involved in hoeing corn for the same length of 
time. 

“Let the Horses Do the Work” is the motto of 
the Western farmer; and well do they live up to it. 
And one great advantage of the two to six-horse 
farm machinery is, that the farm boy acquires a 
liking for farm work. Nearly all boys like machin- 
ery and like horses. I believe the late Bishop Kilgo 
used to say that about the most triumphantly exhil- 
arating experience of his life was when he was per- 
mitted to drive a four-horse team when he was a 
South Carolina farm boy. Consider Hubert Nelson, 
twelve years old: he couldn’t do one-third as much 
hoe work a day as a Negro field hand would do, 
but he was driving a four-horse disk harrow when 
he was eleven years old, and Mr. Nelson mentioned 
a twelve-year-old boy in the neighborhood who had 
been driving six horses to a triple-gang plow. And 
of course more and more of these Western farmers 
are realizing the advantages of tractors. 


“How many acres of corn a day do you cultivate 
on your farm, using your modern cultivators?” I 
asked Mr, A. J. Abbott, of Willmar, Minnesota. 


“From six to ten acres,” was his reply. Where- 
upon my Southern fellow-traveler remarked, “I 
should hate to havé to trot behind horses going at 
that rate.” 

“But we don’t trot behind them,” was Mr. Ab- 
bott’s rejoinder. “We ride behind them.” 

And as a result of using all the modern labor- 
saving machinery, Mr. Abott and his two sons 
cultivate a 400-acre farm—100 acres in corn, 115 
acres in wheat, and the rest in barley, hay, and po- 
tatoes ; besides looking after 100 cattle (Red Polled), 
sixty toe eighty hogs, seventy sheep, 400 chickens 
and twelve horses. One of Mr. Nelson’s neighbors 
said toeme: “Irun a 340-aere farm withthe help 
of my two boys, one fifteen years old and one eleven, 
and a hired hand two months of the year.” 


But perhaps it may be said that it doesn’t get so 
hot in Minnesota in the summer as it does in the 
South. My answer is, that as a matter of fact, it 
gets hotter. When I asked Mr. Abbott about the 
temperature, his answer was: “Well, it goes as 
high as 105 to 110 in summer, and has gone as low 
as 40 degrees below zero in winter.” Then he told 
me of a blizzard that raged for three days so that a 
man couldn’t see his hand before his face, and 
pointed out places where some settlers froze to 
death in the great blizzard forty years ago. 


The truth is that we have in most of the South 


, about the best climate of any section of the earth 


' for farming purposes. We can make good crops 
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from corn planted any time from March to June, 
whereas Prof. Hibbard told me that the corn- 
planting season in Wisconsin is limited to about ten 
days, May 20 to May 3. We have twice their 
growing season. 

IV. 


What our Southern farmers need to do is not to 
cherish the delusion that farmers in other sections 
have a better climate, but to practice a better 
scheme of working hours in mid-summer weather. 
The farmers in the West have not only found that 
they can accomplish a great deal more with less 
labor if they use improved labor-savirg machin- 
ery, but many of them are finding out that they can 
accomplish just as much with shorter hours of work 
if they use both more machinery and more system. 

A case in point was given me by Mr. N. E. Chris- 
tensen, of Litchfield, Minnesota. “We had a farm- 
ers’ club,” he told me, “and in discussing the matter, 
we decided that we would get just as much done 
with shorter working days. Instead of keeping at it 
from sunup to sundown now, therefore, my field 
hours are from 7:30 in the morning until 5:30 in the 
afternoon; and by 6:30 p. m. I have everything fin- 
ished. And I really do more work in this shorter- 
hour day than I used to do when I worked all the 
time. Moreover, this policy has made all the differ- 
ence in the world in the attitude of our young folks 
towards farm life. Formerly they thought it was 
all drudgery; now they get some time for recrea- 
tion and I believe it is due to our shorter working 
day and the neighborhood social meetings that they 
are no longer leaving the farm as formerly.” 

I have no doubt but that 80 per cent of our South- 
ern farmers could also accomplish just as much by 
working shorter hours. Then if they lengthened the 
midday rest period in summer so as to reduce the 
proportion of work necessary in the heat of the day, 
farm work would be even pleasanter here in the 
South than in the Northwest—provided we use the 
same labor-saying and labor-easing implements and 
machinery. Which reminds me that I was about to 
forget to say that a great proportion of the two- 
horse cultivators in the West are equipped with um- 
brellas or canvas tops that enable the farmer not 
only to ride while he does his work, but to sit in 
the shade while he works! 


V. 


Nor need we delude ourselves with the idea that 
we cannot have these two to four-horse plows, har- 
rows, and cultivators in the South about as gener- 
ally as in the North. There are mountainous sec- 
tions, of course, where the land is too rough; but 
the fact is that even in our Coastal Plain regions 
where the land is as level as a dancing-floor, it is 
no uncommon sight to see six men plowing one 
horse apiece. And perhaps you will find these same 
farm-owners complaining of the “scarcity of labor!” 

If our Southern farmers who have from two to 
twenty horses will quit doing one-horse farming— 
that is to say, quit one-horse implements—and if the 
farmers who have only one horse will use every op- 
portunity for coéperating with their neighbors in 


POEMS OF NATURE AND COUNTRY LIFE: 
“THE MAN BEHIND THE PLOW” 


HE following verses are by S. E. Kiser. They 

may contain more truth than poetry, but consid- 

ered as either, they are good enough to deserve 
a place in our columns :— 





They sing about the fastee of the man behind the gun, 
And the books are full of stories of the wonders he has done; 
There’s something sort o’ thrillin’ in the flag that’s wavin’ 


high, 
And it makes you want to holler when the boys go march- 
in 3 
But when the shoutin’s over and the fightin’s done, somehow 
Je find we’re still dependin’ on the man behind the plow. 


In all the pomp and splendor of an army on parade, 
And pt ne the awful darkness that the smoke of battle’s 


In the : halls where jewels glitter and shouting men debate; 
In places where the rulers deal out their honors great, 

There is not a single person who'd be doing business now, 
Or have medals, if it wasn’t fer the man behind the plow. 


We're buildin’ mighty cities and we’re gainin’ lofty heights; 

We're winnin’ lots of glory and we’re settin’ my they rights; 

We’re a-showin’ all creation how the world’s affairs should 
run; 

Future men’!ll gaze in wonder at the things that we have 

r one, ‘ 

And they'll overlook the feller, just the same as they do 


now 
Who’s the whole concern’s foundation—that’s the man be- 
hind the plow. a ee 
—S. “a0 aiser. 





buying the large two to four-horse harrows, plows, 
cultivators, etc., for joint use and ownership, we 
may soon learn to make as much profit as the 
Western farmers do, and do it with as little muscu- 
lar labor. 


But we can never do it with the one-horse system 
and the one-crop system. 


VI. 


One of the most experienced and thoughtful agri- 
cultural leaders of my acquaintance recently sum- 
med up the whole matter in a few sentences I wish 
to pass on to my readers. Said he: 


“The trouble with us in the South is that we 
have become so accustomed to thinking in 
terms of bales per acre or bushels per acre that 
we have almost lost sight of an even more im- 
portant thing which is the profits or returns in 
dollars per family. High yields per acre should 
ever be sought for. But it is not by any means 
the only thing for which to look. The thing 
that tells how well we farm is not how much we 
produce per acre, but how much, year in and 
year out, we produce per family. 

“For many years the South as a whole has 
relied on cotton as its chief source of cash, and 
has sought to make as much of that crop as 
possible. But there was a limit to the acreage 
of cotton the family could pick in the fall. 
There, then, was little inducement to spend 
money for improved implements so that a larger 
acreage of cotton per family could be worked. 
The same principle applied in the tobacco sec- 
tions. Thus there was established this system 
which limited each family to what little it could 
make from just a few acres. 

“Under average conditions a family working 
two mules and following this system can care 
for a total of about 33 acres. By using two- 
horse plows and cultivators and reducing the 
acreage in cotton the same family can work a 
total of about 60 acres in crops. A slightly 
further reduction in cotton acreage, the estab- 
lishment of pastures, and a proper utilization of 
livestock would enable the same family to put a 
much larger area to work for them. 

“In some sections of the North one landowner 
or tenant with one hired man, four good draft 
animals, a traction engine, big plows, and two- 
row cultivators will sometimes have as much as 
400 acres of land working for him. From 120 to 
160 acres of this may be in cultivated crops. The 
balance, partly in hay crops and partly in pasture, 
is working for him. Not one ol then 400 acres 
may ever produce as much as one of our acres 
in cotton under average conditions. But it is a 
well understood fact that the family in this case 
is profiting much more than the cotton growing 
family that depends upon the products of 33 acres.” 


A Book to Get This Week: The Agri- 
cultural “Yearbook” 


T= “Yearbook” of the United States Depart- 





ment of Agriculture used to be a rather orna- 

mental but somewhat hodgepodge volume of 
indefinite purpose, with which popularity-seeking 
Congressmen remembered certain voters in their 
districts. 


The new “Yearbook” just issued by Secretary 
Wallace is an invaluable treasure house of facts 
and statistics about cotton and our other great 
American crops, and about the general condition of 
agriculture. Every Progressive Farmer reader who 
tries to make himself a really intelligent student of 
farm conditions ought to have it. Your Senator or 
Representative in Congress, or the Secretary of Ag- 
riculture, Washington, D. C., will gladly send you a 
copy free if you ask for it. 





Favorite Bible Verses 


URE religion and undefiled before God and the ~ 
Prstter is this, To visit the fatherless and widows 

in their affliction, and to keep himself unspotted 
from the world.—James 1 :27. 

Naked came I out of my mother’s womb, and 
naked shall I return thither: the Lord gave, and the 
Lord hath taken away; blessed be the name of the 
Lord.—Job 1:21. 


A Thought for the Week 


’T tnere is, we should be grateful for good houses, 





there is, after all, no house like God’s out-of- 
doors. And lasth-, t+, + e+t- 
like saying his prayers.—Robert Louis Steveusoa. 
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Why 


We Advocate Use of Fertilizers 


Intelligent Application of Commercial Fertilizers Pays on Southern Soils 


“1. Will The Progressive Farmer advocate 
using fertilizer under cotton in 1923? Why? 

2. “Will the fertilizer companies advertise more 
in a paper that advocates its use for money crops? 

3. “If the 1922 cotton crop had 
all been fertilized and increased 
one-half what would the price 
likely have been and how much 
would the farmers have lost? 

4. “Has the farmer ever been 
known to decrease his acreage 
of cotton because he used fer- 
tilizer? 

5. “Would it not be wiser for 
the farmer to fertilize his feed 
crops that are consumed at 
home, which he is sure he will have a market for at 
home, than to fertilize the money crop, for which the 
more he produces the less he gets?” 


It is apparent, especially from the second ques- 
tion, that these questions are not asked in good 
faith; but we propose to answer them in good 
faith, however ridiculous some of them may appear 
to any one having any knowledge of even the rudi- 
ments of farm economics. 

1. The Progressive Farmer will advocate using 
fertilizers under cotton in 1923, because on probably 
99 per cent of our soils it pays to use fertilizer. We 
mever have advocated the use of fertilizers in a 
careless, indiscriminate way. If experience shows 
that only nitrogen pays on a soil we only advocate 
the use of nitrogen. If experience shows that it 
pays to use only acid phosphate, or if only phos- 
phorus and nitrogen have proved profitable, we only 
advocate the use of such fertilizers as tests or ex- 
perience have shown are profitable. 

2. If fertilizer companies have good business 
sense, and they usually have, they will advertise 
more in papers that intelligently advocate a wise 
use of fertilizers than in papers which do not. 
Because the farm paper which best serves the farm- 
ers who read it, gives them the most accurate in- 
formation, also gives the advertiser the best editor- 
ial codperation. No farm paper does its duty to its 
readers, which does not advocate an intelligent use 
of fertilizers. 

3. If the cotton crop of 1922 had all been fertilized 
it would not have increased the crop one-half. If 
the crop had all been wisely and economically fer- 
tilized the yield would have been increased, how 
much no one knows. How much the increased pro- 
duction would have decreased the price per pound 
no one knows. Although we produced much less 
cotton in 1921 than in 1920 we did not increase the 
price per pound, nor the total value of the crop. Al- 
though we increased the crop of 1922 over that of 
1821 we neither decreased the price per pound nor 
the total value of the crop; in fact, both were in- 
creased. There has been much nonsense written 
about an increase in the crop reducing its value. 
Such may result when a large increase in the crop 


‘ A READER asks the following questions :— 
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occurs without a corresponding increase in demand, 
and when the product is forced on the market re- 
gardless of the demand. But the nonsense which 
has manifested itself relative to this economic fact 


has been in applying this fact to increased yields 
per acre or the crop of the individual farmer. Noth- 
ing could be more unsound; in fact, nothing could 
be more ridiculous than to advocate that the indi- 
vidual farmer should reduce his yields per acre and 
increase his cost of production, in order 
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materially reduced the acreage we have also re- 
duced the fertilizer used. Those who will study 
the records will also find that when we have mate- 
rially increased the acreage we have generally 
produced more per acre. The reasons are plain. 
We only reduce the acreage materially when prices 
are low and we are disgusted with cotton produc- 
tion, therefore, we give it less careful attention and 
use less fertilizer. The reverse takes place when 
the price is good. 

The price, or the supply in relation to the de- 
mand, is the only thing that ever has or ever will 
control or determine the acreage to cotton. 

5. It would not be “wiser” for the farmer to fer- 
tilize his feed and food crops, rather than his money 
crops; but it is wise for him to intelligently fertilize 
both. It would not be wise, however, for the farmer 
to use as much fertilizer on corn, his chief feed and 
food crop, as on cotton and tobacco, his two chief 
money crops. For, while only a comparatively 
small amount of commercial fertilizer will prove 
profitable on corn, a much larger amount will prove 
more profitable on cotton and tobacco, or will in- 
crease the yield much more in proportion to the 
cost of the amounts used. Whereas 300 or 400 
pounds of fertilizer proves the most profitable 
amount of the average fertilizer to use on corn, 600 
to 1,000 pounds gives the largest net profit over 
the cost of the fertilizer on cotton and tobacco. Un- 
less the fertilizer increases the crop enough to give 
a profit, it is not wise to use it, but when it does in- 
crease the crop enough to give a good profit on the 
use of the fertilizer, which is generally the case, 
then it should be used on all such crops. 

It is beyond all reason and impossible for the Edi- 
tor to understand why or how any intelligent man, 
who thinks at all, should be unable to see the real 
difference between reducing total production by re- 
ducing the acreage and reducing it by reducing the 
yields per acre; or that he should be unable to see 
that the one who advocates larger yields per acre is 
not advocating larger total production, Price alone 
will control total production or acreage; therefore, 
the individual farmer must produce his cotton on 
the smallest possible acreage so he can have a 
larger acreage on which to grow food and feed 
crops. He can increase his yields per acre and 
thereby decrease the cost of producing a pound of 
cotton or tobacco or a bushel of corn by the intelli- 
gent use of commercial fertilizers and that is why 
we propose to continue to advocate their use. 

Fertilizer companies will advertise more with us 
because we do give this sound information to 
our readers, but our readers will profit more 
therefrom than will the fertilizer companies or The 
Progressive Farmer. 


Stable Manures Vary in Composition 
and Value 


HERE is a wide variation in the fertilizing value 
of stable manure. Some feeds contain much 


larger quantities of plant foods than do others. 

The value of the manure is in direct relation to the 
plant foods in the feeds consumed. 

For instance, there are about 130 pounds of nitro- 

gen, fifty pounds of phosphoric acid, and thirty-five 

pounds of potash in a ton of cottonseed meal, but in 


a ton of corn there are only thirty-three pounds of 


nitrogen, fifteen pounds of phosphoric acid and eleven 
pounds of potash. Since the animals give up in 
their droppings from 85 to 90 pert cent of the plant 
foods in their feeds it is apparent that the manure 
from animals fed cottonseed meal is worth much 
more than the manure from those fed corn. A simi- 
lar difference in value will result from the feeding 
of legume and grass hays. 


~ The kind and amount of bedding or litter used also 
affects the value of the manure. The poorest of 
the straws, shredded corn stover, rough coarse 
grasses, pinestraw, leaves, etc., when dry, contain a 
larger per cent of nitrogen, phosphoric acid and 
potash than average stable manure, pound for 
pound, because of the large amount of water in the 
manure. On the other hand, bedding like sawdust, 
shavings, -etc., are low in plant foods and rot too 
slowly to give up even the small amounts they con. 
tain. Also, beddings having a capacity to soak up the 
liquid manure and urine retain more of the plant 
foods dropped by the livestock and give a greater 
value to the manure. 


Any method of saving the manure, like the deep 
stall, where the manure accumulates and is packed 
down as it is made by the tramping of the animals, 
holds more of the plant foods in the urine and pre- 
vents escape of nitrogen through fermenation. Such 
manure is richer, therefore, in plant foods and has a 
higher value. If acid phosphate is added to thé 
manure in the gtalls from time to time, fifty to one 
hundred pounds to the ton of manure before putting 
in new bedding, this catches and holds some of the 
nitrogen which might otherwise escape and adds to 
the value of the manure. 


Stable manure exposed to the weather and the 
leaching from rains may lose half its fertilizer value 
in three to six months, especially if in piles where 
heating and fermentation take place. When manure 
“fire fangs” it losses much nitrogen in the form of 
ammonia that escapes into the air. 

The sooner stable manure is put on the land after 
it is made the greater its value. A ton of fresh 
stable manure was found by Thorne of Ohio to be 
equal to a ton of rotted manure in increasing crop 
yields, but it took two tons of fresh manure to make 
one of rotted manure. 

Manure will rot more quickly and the plant foods 
become more quickly available if worked into the 
top soil. Its rotting in the soil will also probably set 
free more plant foods already in the soil and make 
them available for feeding the crops. But stable 
manure put on the top of the soil or on growing 
crops like grass or grains does not lose its plant 
foods into the air. If on the top of the soil and the 
soil is washed off the manure or a part of it is lost, 
but the plant foods are not lost into the air when 
the manure is spread out on the land. 


Prevent Gullies in Pastures 


ANY pastures are constantly washing away and 
M gullies are being formed where just a little 
work in building terraces or stopping washes 
would hold the soil long enough for the native pasture 


plants to cover and hold the soil. Terraces and Ber- 
muda grass will hold almost any soil, but if Bermuda 


is objected to, then terraces and seeding down the 
terraces to other pasture plants: will usually hold the 
soil. Pasture plants will grow on a terrace and hold 
the soil even where the land is so poor that these 
plants will not maintain themselves on the hard, poor, 


bare soil as it is at present. It is astonishing how 
much good may be done and how much 





to reduce the total cotton crop. It would rs : 
be just as sound farm economics, and no 
more foolish, to advocate that each 
farmer plant his largest acreage and 
then burn one-fourth of that produced 


The Cheerful Plowman—, 2 5., 


NIGHT SCHOOL 





in order to reduce the total quantity and 
raise the price. We would not have the 
South produce more cotton than the 
world will pay a fair price for, but we 
are certain she should produce the 
amount of cotton that is needed at the 
least cost per pound and on the smallest 
acreage, and this can only be done by the 


4. The farmer does not decrease nor 
increase his acreage dependent on the 
use of fertilizers. Anyone who will 
study the records will find that we have 
produced less per acre when we have 
reduced the acreage, and one of the 
reasons, although not the only one, 
for that result is that when we have 












hired man, are trying—I urged it—a 
new kind of plan. We have a night 29 about eagthauakes, snd 
school at the local town hall for grown- and nouns,—locations of islands, and 
oceans and towns! When this term is 
Both Pete and Pauleeny could read very ended Pauleeny and Pete will have a 
well, could write and subtract, and do 
adding, and spell. My wife and I taught 
them the best that we could, but now 
what they’re getting is three times as 


ups and those who can not read at all. 






good farmers’ wives who 


ing me! 








good. Three teachers nearby and three ‘ . 
used to be this sort also has a wonderful effect in 
teachers in their younger lives, are hand- 
ling the school, and by jing and by gee, 
the good that they do is surprising to 
me. Why, Old Man McLaughlin who all 
through his life has done all his writing 
by means of his wife, at sixty years old 
has found out how to write, and read his 
first chapter last Saturday night: and 
Pete and Pauleeny, the way 
, nei , learn would make your head swim dnd 
use of commercial fertilizers in 1923. QUE hired girl, Pauleeny, and Pete, our your eyelashes burn! —Decimals,—frac- 
tions,—percentage,— Bombay,—Lincoln, — 

and Gladstone,—and Lord Castlereigh,— 


book knowledge that’s nifty and neat. In- 
stead of my teaching them longer, I see, 
they’ both turn around and begin teach- 


these pastures. 
i done will pay better. 


~ more pasturage secured from just a little 
work in stopping washes, making a few 
terraces, and cutting out the under- 
growth. 


Straw, fine brush or any matter of 


protecting washed or galled spots and 
preventing the formation of gullies. 





Are Bermuda roots put in shallow 
furrows two or three feet apart and 
lightly covered, and a little white clover 
and lespedeza seed scattered during the 
next two months will do wonders to im- 
prove the pastures next summer. If the 
livestock are to pay for the feed they 
have consumed the past winter they 
must have better pastures next summer. 
Now is the time to put a little work on 

No work that can be 


that they 


sunstrokes 
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Saturday, 


Southeastern Semi-monthly 
Crop Report 


MALL Grain.—Although weather con- 

ditions have been generally favor- 
able, wheat is not making the growth 
that might be expected. Except in North 
Carolina, where the crop is reported as 
looking very good, the color is bad and 
apparently suffering from _ insufficient 
fertilizer. Oats, rye and barley are in 
very good condition in North Carolina, 
Tennessee, South Carolina, and Florida; 
Central and Northern Georgia and South 
Carolina not so good. 


Potatoes—lIrish potatoes being plant- 
ed in Florida on smaller acreage than 
last season. North Carolina reports un- 
usually large crop sweet potatoes, but 
many have rotted without chance of dis- 
position, dye to poor opportunity for 
storage and sale. 


Truck Crops.—Preparation for spring 
truck crops is well advanced in Florida. 
Condition of cabbage, celery, and lettuce 
is good, with satisfactory movement 
from most sections. South Georgia is 
making express shipments of cabbage. 
Increased interest is being shown in 
truck and minor field crops throughout 
the badly weevil infested area of Geor- 
gia, South Carolina, and North Carolina. 


Watermelon ground is ready for plant- 
ing in Florida, with some planting being 
done in the southern part of the state, 
on decreased acreage. 

Tobacco.—Tobacco is beginning to 
move freely in Middle Tennessee; bulk 
of crop has been marketed in eastern 
part of state. Price of “Burley” some 
higher than last year. Preparation of 
seedbeds continues. 

Fruit—The 1922-23 citrus crop will be 
larger than early estimates indicated. 
New growth is showing up on citrus 
trees. 

Livestock.— Condition of cattle im- 
proving in Florida, fair to good through- 
out other parts of region. Lambs are 
becoming plentiful in Tennessee; mor- 
tality light. Large sales of pigs and 
other indications point to a decrease in 
the number of hogs in South Georgia. 


Cotton—Much more interest being 
manifested in the coming cotton crop 
than last year at this time. General 


acreage increase seems certain in Florida 
and parts of Georgia where the weevil 
was less active during the past season. 

General.—Plowing has been held in 
check throughout most of the region by 
excessive moisture, but preparation of 
land is fairly well advanced for this sea- 
son of the year, and much of the North 
Georgia bottom land that could not be 
broken last spring has already been pre- 
pared for the coming season. 


Labor supply seems to be sufficient to | 


meet the demand, although rather high 
priced in sections of South Florida. 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture 


Decatur Folks Get Acquainted 
With New County Agent 


ONE hundred Decatur County farm- 
ers were entertained by the board of 
trade of Bainbridge, Georgia, last week, 
with a banquet given at the Callahan 
Hotel, introducing the new county agent, 
Dr. Sawyer. 

Will Fleming, president of the board 
of trade, introduced Dr. Sawyer. W. H. 
McDowell, manager of the Swift Com- 
pany’s packing plan' in Moultrie, Ga., 
talked on Georgia’s consumption of pork 


and beef. Dr. M. P. Jarnigan, head of 
the animal husbandry division of the 
Georgia State College of Agriculture, 


spoke on collective buying and selling. 


\t the conclusion of his address, Mr. 
McDowell subscribed $75 for boys’ pig 
club premiums. Farmers and business 
say this was one of ,the largest and 
best get-together meetings ever held in 
Bainbridge, J. H. REED. 
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NCLE Ab says: Many a good horse has 
been spoiled by a driver that wasn’t sure 
where he was going, 
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The rule for getting the 
your fertilizer 
money is simple and sensi- 
ble: Buy the goods backed 
by the widest experience, 
the. greatest manufactur- 
ing facilities, the best ma- 
terials the world’s markets 
can offer. 
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\THE AMERIGAN AGRICULTURAL 
CHEMICAL CO. 
MONTGOMERY, ALA. >} 











There’s a Dealer Near YOU. Selling 


BRADLEY’S 


B.D. Sea Fowl Guano 


Why Take a Chance When 
with This Brand You Know 
That YOU ARE RIGHT! 





MANUFACTURED BY 


THE AMERICAN AGRICULTURAL CHEMICAL CO. 


MONTGOMERY, ALA. 


—~ 


Bradley’s B.D. Sea Fowl 
Guano measures up to this 
rule in every respect, as do 
all our other brands. Be- 
hind them are the discov- 
eries, not of one man, but 
a whole group of the fore- 
most authorities in the his- 
tory of the fertilizer indus- 
try. 





























SAVE 50% T0 75% 
ON TIRES. TUBES and 
PARTS FOR FORD CARS 


QGuerenteed Tires 
86.66 — Nen-Skid — $7.66 


Why pay high prices for Tires, 

ubes and Repair Parte for Ford 

re when you can them deliv- 

ea direct to your at lowest 
prices. 


MONEY-SAVING PRICES 


BUGGIES 


GOLDEN EAGLE 
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5x7 Enlargement 


Special Introductory Offer. Handsome 5 
enlargement, on double weight paper, suitable 
for framing, of any film in the first roll sept us 
for developing and printing, absolutely free. 
Helpful Booklet, Also Free 
Tells how to get better pictures, and 
sending 






how ¥ get betier se 
yo odak Films to the South's most 
Salebing laboratory. Write to 


day, for the 
of film to get the free enlargem 


EWING, Inc. 








Dept.P Baton Rouge, La. 



















Williams Improved 





fan Owning Power Should 
Own a GRIST MILL, 

A WILLIAMS IMPROVED grinds 
a very high grade of table meal and 
will grind chop from all kinds of 
grains for stock feed. Grinds faster 
and runs lighter than any mill known. 
Write for prices and get a MILL be 
fore prices go up. 


W. J. PALMER MFG. CO., 
oat Seer eS 


pee 
























Seed Planters and Guano 
Sowers save seed, give good stands, 
and get best results from guano. 


Southern farmers for Southern 
the lead for almost a generation 


Now better than ever 


Make More Money 


Get the Genuine Cole, and not only save 
its cost in time and labor the first year, but 
ave, increase your yield enough by Cee 

stands, to make you an extra profit o 
— $100.00, or more every year, according 
to the size of your farm. Wisie for the 
proof. You say you have a good inter and 
do not need to buy any other? Went thou- 
sands of farmers say that it s to throw 
away other kinds and buy the le. Think it 
over. Write us for full description, testimon- 
ials, and name of Cole Dealer nearest to you, 

Do not let anyone put off on you any 
imitation or substitute. Look for our name: 
it guarantees quality and service. 


Write for Valuable Free Catalogue. 
The Cole Manufacturing Company 
Box 300, Charlotte, N. C. 


Made b 
farmers. Tn 
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TOR ae 4. 


: The Progressive Farmer 


' Fertilizers for Georgia Soils and Crops 


Crop and Soil Requirements of Various Sections Carefully Outlined 
By L. VINCENT DAVIS 


ash most needed on my farm?” 
“Which of these elements will it 
pay me to use the most?” “What 
amount per acre will be most profit- 
able for me to use?” “At what time 
and in what manner shall I apply the 
fertilizer to receive the greatest re- 
turns?” 
These are questions which many 
farmers ask with regard to various 


ey PHOSPHORUS, nitrogen or pot- 


-LAFAYETTE EXPRPRIMENT—CONASAUGA SILT. 
LOAM 
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crops they grow. Before attempting 
to answer them let us see whether 
there is not a more fundamental prob- 
lem which they do not cover. These 
questions show that only the present 
crop is being considered and that no 
thought is being given to building up 
the soil. Through the whole history of 
agriculture in our state the thought of 
the majority of farmers has been too 
much of how we can make the most 
profit from this year’s crop and too lit- 
tle of how we can plan to double 
our profits five to ten years from now. 
Perhaps it will not be possible to dou- 
ble profits, but if profits can be in- 
creased 25 per cent by increased yields 
from improving and enriching the soil 
or decreasing the cost of making this 
crop, the farmer will be well repaid 
for the forethought required. 
Fertilizer Facts 
INCE we are discussing fertilizers 
or supplying crops with sufficient 
food, we will not consider any possible 
decrease in the cost of producing a 
crop by other than a more economical 
method of fertilization. 
A few generally accepted facts in 
regard to fertilization may be summar- 


.ized as follows: 


1. Phosphorus, nitrogen and potas- 
sium are the only three elements of 
plant food which are not sufficiently 
abundant in the soil to furnish all crop 
requirements. 

2. All soils contain some of these 
three elements, but not all of these 
elements are soluble, as they must be 


- for the plant to use them. 


3. A part of the insoluble portions of 
these elements changes from an insolu- 
ble to a soluble state each year. 

4. Adding vegetable matter to the 
soil and, in some instances, applying 
agricultural lime assist the insoluble 
elements in changing to a soluble form. 

5. In most soils the portions of these 
elements becoming soluble in any one 
year are not sufficient to feed a single 
year’s crop. 

6. Phosphorus and potash once re- 
moved from the land can only be re- 
plenished by applying vegetable mat- 
ter, manure, or commercial fertilizer 
containing these elements. 

7. Nitrogen removed from the land 
may be replenished in addition to the 
manner just mentioned by certain soil 
bacteria which are able to take nitro- 
ren from the air and cause it to be 
fixed in the soil. 

3. The most common method of as- 


sisting this fixation of nitrogen of the 
air in the soil is by growing leguminous 
plants. 


Profitable Soil Management 


Eiger: general lines of effort for in- 
creasing profits by proper fertiliza- 
tion are indicated from these conclu- 
sions. They are: conservation of plant 
food in the soil, assisting the change 
of insoluble plant food elements to a 
soluble form, and substitution of home- 
produced nitrogen for commercial ni- 
trogen. All three practices will cut 
down the cost of making the crop and 
will at the same time increase the 
yields. 

To conserve the plant food, as little 

as possible must be removed from ‘the 
land. Straw, hay, corn stalks and pom- 
ace must be returned to the land eith- 
er directly or in the form of manure or 
barnyard litter. Old stalks and stub- 
ble should be plowed under instead of 
burned. 
, These practices will not only con- 
serve the plant food originally in the 
soil, but will also by the addition of 
yegetable matter make soluble in- 
creased quantities of the insoluble ele- 
ments. Where additional manure or 
vegetable matter may be had without 
too great expense, it, too, should be 
applied as there is no danger of add- 
ing too much such matter. 


The substitution of home-produced 
nitrogen for commercial nitrogen re- 
quires the growing and turning under 
of leguminous catch crops and the sub- 
stitution of legumes for non-legumes 
wherever practical. The removal of a 
legume leaves the soil with as much, 
or more, nitrogen as before the crop 
was planted, due to the fixation of at- 
mospheric nitrogen by the bacteria as- 
sociated with the legume. 

All these practices require planning 
ahead. Planting time is too late to 
add vegetable matter which should 


have been plowed under months be- 
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PRINCIPAL SOIL REGIONS OF 


fore, and a nitrogen reserve will not 
have been accumulated if no legumes 
have been grown in preceding years. 
Conditions have changed for the farm- 
ers-of Georgia and from now on this 
fundamental problem must be met. 


State College Experiments 


YR the past ten years the Georgia 

State College of Agriculture has 
been conducting fertilizer experiments 
with staple farm crops on many of the 
more common soil types in different 
parts of Georgia. The results of these 
experiments indicate certain methods 
of fertilizing to be profitable. 

One of the problems which these 
fertilizer experiments have attempted 
to solve is what fertilizer element or 
combination of elements is most profit- 
able. The effect of lime, green ma- 


ETON EXPERIMENT—COLBERT SILT LOAM 
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rock phosphate will be 
The re- 
sults of experiments with commercial 
fertilizer will be given by yields from 


nure, and raw 
reserved for later publication. 


plats receiving the following treat- 
ments: (1) No fertilizer, (2) potash, 
(3) phosphorus, (4) nitrogen, (5) phos- 
phorus and potash, (6) nitrogen and 
potash, (7) phosphorus and‘ nitrogen, 
and (8) phosphorus, nitrogen and pot- 
ash. The fertilizer elements in these 
experiments were applied at the rate 
of 64 pounds of phosphoric acid per 
acre, 28 pounds of nitrogen, and 50 
pounds of potash, supplied for the 
most part by acid phosphate, sul- 
phate of ammonia, and muriate of 
potash, respectively. 
Only soil types on which 
yields were obtained for more 
than one year are given. 


Northwest Georgia Soils 
XPERIMENTS 
in Northwest Geor- 
gia have been con- 
ducted on Decatur 
loam in Bartow 
County, Colbert 
silt loam in 
Murray 
County, 

and 









Al 







Conasauga silt loam in Walker Coun- 
ty. The soil names are those given by 
the United States Bureau of Soils. The 
first two soils occur in the Limestone 
Valleys and Uplands section, while the 
latter is an Appalachian Mountain and 
Plateau soil. The locations of these 
geological divisions of the state are 


shown in the accompanying map. 
These divisions are general and in 
some instance soils of one division 
occur within other divisions. This is 


the case with Conasauga silt loam. 

The results given below were ob- 
tained in an experimént conducted 
on the farm of Mr. Henry Milam, near 
Euharlee and about seven miles west 
of Cartersville, Bartow County, Geor- 
gia. The soil is known as Decatur 
clay loam. 

This. is the common, dark-colored 
soil occuring on the gently rolling 
uplands in Northwest Georgia. The 
surface soil is brown in color and the 
subsoil red. The soil is one which is 
sticky when wet and if cultivated at 
such a time, clods badly. 


AVERAGE YIELDS PER ACRE— 




















Years averaged 4 3 2 
a 8 = 
2.813, |3 
See] 38 | 33 
ie 8 mn § fo 
No fertilizer........... 633.5 15.31 8.30 
DOCKS siccocccccedcceeve 672.0 17.02 7.2 
Phosphorus ......++0++ 7778 20.23 14.77 
Nitrogen .....eseeseeee 929.7 29.54 17.44 
Phosphorus and potash 811.1 18.22 17.93 
Nitrogen and potash... 988.8 27.48 17.38 
Phosphorus and 
MICFOMEN 2.0 00cce0ee 1255.9 30.08 21,12 
Phosphorus, nitrogen 
and potash......... 1332.3 28.38 21.22 





Cotton, in the above results, gave 
the greatest yield from nitrogen of any 
single element applied, with phos- 
phorus second, and potash third. When 
two elements were applied, phos- 
phorus and nitrogen, nitrogen and pot- 
ash, and phosphorus and potash yield- 
ed in the order named. The applica- 
tion of all three elements gave a 
greater yield than phosphorus and ni- 
trogen, but the difference between the 
two yields was considerably less than 
between the yield from phosphorus 
and nitrogen and the next highest 
yield. The application of phosphorus 
and nitrogen in combination is shown 
to be the most needed treatment, while 
the application of all three elements 
would probably be profitable. 


Corn showed the same order of re- 
sponse as cotton to the application of 
the elements singly. The yield from 
phosphorus and nitrogen was higher 
than that from potash and nitrogen 
or from all three elements; while the 
yield from phosphorus and potash was 
relatively low. The yield from nitro- 
gen applied by itself was so high com- 
pared with yields from other treat- 
ments as to indicate it as being most 
profitable. 


In drawing conclusions as to which 
fertilizer elements are shown to be 
most profitable in this and other ex- 
periments, costs of fertilizer mate- 
rials and values of crops must be tak- 
en into consideration. 


Eton Experiment 


HIS experiment was conducted on 

the farm of Mr. J. W. Coffey, about 
one and one-half miles northwest df 
Eton, Murray County, Georgia. The 
soil is known as Colbert silt loam. 

This soil type occupies flat or nearly 
flat valley lands, which frequently have 
poor surface drainage. The surface 
soil is gray and has a flour-like feel 
when rubbed between the fingers 
when dry. The subsoil is heavier and 
of a yellow color, frequently streaked 


(Concluded on page 28, column 3) 
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large amount of water sprouts. 








Giving a Patient a Bed Bath 


IVING a patient a bed bath is a use- 
ful and difficult procedure which 
every mother should know. Such a bath 
with warm water is necessary for clean- 
liness in a patient who is sick for any 
length of time. Such a bath will also 
reduce a ‘sick person’s ‘temperature 
(fever), and if the bath is given quietly 
and in an orderly manner it will not tire 
the patient but will make him more com- 
fortable, quiet his nerves, and induce 
sleep. 
The patient should be brought to one 
side of the bed and the top covering 
folded from the vacant side. Then an 
old blanket or sheet should be placed 
upon the bottom sheet on this side and 
the patient moved onto it. Remove the 
gown or nightshirt and cover the patient 
with another blanket. A wash basin 
with warm water, wash rags, soap, and 
towels should be placed upon a small 
table or box beside the bed. 
When all is ready, first wash the face, 
ears, and neck carefully with the rag 
well soaped, wring the rag in ‘ear water 
and wipe off, and then dry ..oroughly. 
Next wash each arm in turn, exposing 
only one arm at a time, keeping the pa- 
tient’s hand in the warm water while the 
exposed arm is being “washed. Then 
wash the. hand, and never neglect the 
finger nails but see that they are kept 
clean and trimmed. Rinse one arm, dry 
thoroughly, rub the arm with a dry towel 
until the skin becomes pink, replace the 
arm under the cover, and repeat the 
process with the other arm and hand. 
Now, keeping the patient under cover, 
wash the chest and abdomen, holding 
the blanket away from the body with 
one hand. The folds of the thigh, the 
armpits, and the navel should receive 
special care. 

The water in the basin having been 
changed, the legs should be washed and 
dried in turn in the same manner as 
were the arms. The feet should be 
thoroughly bathed. The last thing in 
bathing the patient is to turn him over 
and wash the back and hips, he can then 
be rolled onto the other half of the bed, 
which should first have been freshly 
made, a clean sheet having been used if 
needed. The bath blankets are removed, 
the vacant side of the bed made up, the 
patient’s bed-clothes put back on, and 
the bath is over. 





Light Dormant Pruning Best 
for Apple Trees 


AT kind of pruning is best for 
apple trees? This question is an- 
swered by records made by the de- 
partment of horticulture, Ohio Ex- 
periment Station, covering a five-year 
period with bearing trees. 

Where no pruning was practiced, a 
plot of 10 trees gave a total yield for 
the five years of 6,515 pounds of ap- 
ples. 

Light dormant pruning on a similar 
plot gave 6,988 pounds of apples. Plots 
of other types of pruning such as 
heavy dormant, light summer, heavy 
summer, and combinations of light 
dormant and light heading back in 
Summer, heavy dormant and heavy 
heading back in summer did not yield 
as high as the light dormant pruning: 

Heavy pruning usually results in a 


With young trees receiving no prun- 
ing the yield was quite satisfactory, 
but trees unworkable and difficult to 
spray would result from the no-prun- 
ing practice. The fruit too of such 
trees would become small and poorly 
colored, it is stated. 

Moderate annual pruning is regard- 
ed as best.—Ohio Extension News. 





R® “SOLVE now that you will save our 1923 


‘Reference Special.” It will appear Feb- 
fuary 17, 


POUNDS One Bag to FULL-: 
NITRATE One Bale BALE 
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to the 
SODA Plant early and plant early ACRE 7 


varieties. Then be sure to use 
on every acre 200 pounds of 


Nitrate of Soda 


at Planting Time 


Nothing can take its place as a producer of early cotton. 
It starts quick growth, it keeps the cotton growing rapidly, 
produces abundant squares so early that when the boll- 
weevil comes along the bolls are strong and tough 
enough to resist the attack. 


So certain and wonderful are the results obtained from 
the proper use of Nitrate of Soda in growing cotton under 
weevil conditions that old field hands who have seen the 
failure of crops without it and the big success from its use 
are calling it— 


WHITE MAGIC 


Commercial Fertilizer for December reports that,30,000 tons of Nitrate 

of Soda have been ordered for use of cotton growers of the Mississippi 
Delta for the coming season. They know what they need. | 
Order your own supply early so as to use it when you plant. 

If your dealer cannot supply you, send for my list of dealers . 
Mail me the attached coupon. | 


a Se a eee ee 


A new series of bulletins with valuable S Dr. WILLIAM & MYERS, Director 
information for the growing of all crops is oe Gea eee ae See 
now being issued. They will be published 

at intervals and should be in every farm 
library. They will be sent free for a year 
or more to any one asking for them. 


Send me your list of dealers and your 
Bulletin service. 


Name 
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NITRATE OF SODA 


IMPORTED Direct by Us from South America 


W. R. GRACE & Co., 


7 Hanover Square, New York City 


"1 “paves i woske,. You will be ore than ' SALES OFFICES: 
0 pe Charleston, S.C. New Orleans, La. Norfolk, Va. Savannah, Ga. 
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‘COPPER 
SULPHATE 


We ehi 


53 Park Place, 








WE QUOTE ATTRACTIVE PRICES. 
ge attention given to co-operative buying. 


ARSENICAL SPRAYING MATERIAL. 
METEOR PRODUCTS CO., Inc. 





















SAW YOUR OWN LUMBER 

with a Howell Portable Saw Mill. Turn your s yy Fy Ee 

} Taye dy Td » 2-2. cost of 7 the} demand for 

Big Money In Custom Sawing Howat infin a 
Also Edgers, Planers, 


made in severa lsizes suitable for tractors rater & 
Lath and Shingle machines. Write for free Cataleg, 8-18. 


R. R. HOWELL & CO., Mirs. Minneapolis, Minn. 


98-100% 
















—- port, reducing freight 
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Use Only High Grade Fer- 
tilizers 
($$ Prize Letter) 
MY experience in buying fertilizer 

I have learned that there are three 
vital points to be considered in buying it 
intelligently and economically :— 

1, Buy the grades that have the least 
filler in them. Why 
buy dirt at a high 
price? Any grade 
below 3-8-3 has a 
filler of some kind 
that is of no value, 
and a great many 
of the 3-8-3 grades 
have a small amount of filler. In buying 
the higher grades of fertilizer, you get 
more plant food for less money. 

2. Pay cash for your fertilizer. The 
first fertilizer I bought on time cost me 
17 per cent above the cash price. The 
next year I paid cash for it. You will 
save by borrowing money at 8 per cent 
to pay cash for your fertilizer. 

3. Last, but not least, buy coéperative- 
ly. By so doing I saved a great deal 
last year. By buying codperatively and 
paying cash, I saved $70 on four tons 
of fertilizer last year. 





HOW THE 
AVERAGE FARMER 
CAN GET IT 









R. L. BELL. 





Don’t Pay Time Prices 


| Bots your county agent order your fer- 
tilizer. Pay cash, don’t buy on time. 
If you haven’t the money, borrow it. 
The interest is small compared to the 
time price. 
the county iined up and let the county 
agent do the ordering. /f anybody knows 
a better plan, come on with it. 
N. W. CONNOR. 


Grow It Where You Can 


COURSE the most of us agree 

that the most economical way to 

get fertilizer is to grow and turn un- 

der the green cover crops. But where 

this is not possible we must resort to 

the next best which is commercial fer- 
tilizer. 

I have been unfortunate along this 
line in that I had to pay retail 
prices for what I used heretofore, 
which almost offset my profits from 
its use. Too, I didn’t give the proper 
study to my real needs and oftentimes 
got a cheap grade of fertilizer. Now 
that we as a community know what 
our land really needs and have our co- 
Operative marketing association in 
working order, we shall buy in carload 
lots thus reducing the cost to the mini- 
mum. 

The boll weevil is forcing us to do 
what we perhaps should have done 
years ago, in causing us to work cé- 
peratively to increase our yield at the 
lowest possible cost and hasten matur- 
ity, and, as I see it, the use of fertilizer 
liberally is the only way to do this. 

Now if we will use the same com- 
mon sense method in the buying of this 
product that we have used in market- 
ing our cotton I am sure we will find 
it quite profitable. If Mr. Moss can 
beat the weevil on his farms, why 
not I? a3 








My Experience i in Buying 
Fertilizer 


| HAVE not bought a ton of mixed fer- 
tilizer for my farm in 10 years. I 
buy nitrate of soda, acid phosphate, and 
kainit, which I mix in the wagon bodies 
in proportion to my judgment of the re- 
quirements of the crops and soil. 

I bought a car of nitrate of soda in 
October, 1921, for delivery in March, 
1922. The price was $54 per ten deliv- 


Try to get every farmer in © 


ered. I let another farmer have the 
amount above my requirements at cost. 
I have a similar contract this year. I 
bought acid phosphate at $12 per ton 
delivered, and kainit for $15 per ton 
delivered. 


For cotton on red land I mix one- 
fourth nitrate of soda and three-fourths 
acid phosphate, and apply from 200 to 
400 pounds per acre. For cotton on gray 
land where rust is prevalent, I mix one- 
fourth nitrate of soda, one-half acid 
phosphate, and one-fourth kainit. This 
analyzes approximately 8-4-4, and costs 
$23 per ton. At the same time, mixed 
10-2-2 fertilizer was selling at $32 per 
ton. Based on these figures, my mixture 
would have cost about $45 per ton when 
purchased ready mixed. 


Any tenant or laborer can mix fertil- 
izer in this way. The red land mixture 
consists of emptying one 200-pound bag 
of nitrate of soda, and three 200-pound 
bags of acid phosphate into a tight wag- 
on body. The gray land mixture con- 
sists of emptying one 200-pound sack of 
nitrate of soda, one 200-pound sack of 
kainit, and two 200-pound sacks of acid 
phosphate. Mix thoroughly with shovels 
and hoes. This will give 800 pounds 
each mixing, which is enough for two 


But why use any filler? I can save 
still more by simply using the acid and 
soda and using instead of 500 pounds 
of the 8-4-0 per acre, 361 pounds of 
this home mixture, which will give the 
same result, and save the expense of 
handling all this filler which is worth- 





less. S. W. FOSTER. 
We Can Raise Our Own 
Nitrogen 


HE three elements contained in com- 

mercial fertilizer are nitrogen, phos- 
phorus, and potash. Nitrogen is defi- 
cient in the soil in most of the poor up- 
land farms of the South. Nitrogen is 
the most abundant agriculturally, and 
the highest commercially of the elements 
of plant food. More than 75 per cent of 
the air that moves the leaves of our 
farm crops is nitrogen, and by the use 
of cowpeas, soy beans, clovers and other 
legume crops it is possible for the farm- 
er to utilize this atmospheric nitrogen 
for the production of legume crops, and 
by turning under legume crops the farm- 
er can increase his supply of nitrogen in 
the soil. 

In the seven inches of plowed soil on 
the average acre of clay land there is 

















DO FERTILIZERS PAY? THE ROW IN THE MIDDLE HAD NO FERTILIZER, THOSE 
ON EITHER SIDE HAD ONLY 300 POUNDS PER ACRE 


acres at 400 pounds per acre, or four 
acres at 200 pounds per acre. 

I like this better than mixed fertilizer 
for two reasons. It saves me from 40 
to 50 per cent on my fertilizer bill and 
enables me to adjust the mixing to suit 
the various soil types. 

For corn, I use nothing but nitrate of 
soda, applied at the rate of 100 pounds 
per acre when corn is about knee-high. 

J. A. WADE, 
Ex-Commissioner of Agriculture, 
bama. 


Prefers His Own Mixture 


HAVE before me the following 

prices from a large fertilizer com- 
pany: 

8-3-3 $s f. o. b. 

8-2-2 f. o. b. 

8-4-0 f. .. b. port, cash. 

Nitrate of soda f. o. b. port cash. 

16% acid phosphate, $11.50 f. 0. b. port, cash. 

Kanit, $10 f. o. b. port, cash. 


Since acid phosphate“{nd nitrate of 
soda have proved most profitable for 
our Piedmont soils I will use this. If I 
buy an 8-4-0 I will have no assurance 
that the nitrogen is all derived from 
nitrate of soda. It will cost me $27 
plus freight which is about $3 per ton 
in carlots, making this cost $30 

I can take 1,000 pounds of acid phos- 
phate and 444 pounds of nitrate of 
soda and 556 pounds of sand, dirt or 
anything handy and make this same 
8-4-0 and it will cost me $7.25 for the 
acid, $11.77 for soda. This will cost, 
adding $2 a ton for mixing, $21.02. 
And I have a mixture as good as any 
commercial mixture and one that has 
proved one of the best for cotton or 
corn in this section, at a saving of 
$8.98 on the ton. 


Ala- 





port, cash. 
port, cash. 


from 10,000 to 30,000 pounds of potash, 
and by the growing and turning under 
of green-manure crops, this potash, by 
the fermentation and bacterial activity 
produced by the decay of organic mat- 
ter, makes the potash available for plant 
food. The subsoil is also rich in potash, 
and by deeper plowing, and the growing 
of deep-rooted plants the supply of pot- 
ash can be maintained indefinitely. 

Phosphorus is the one element of plant 
food that the farmer will always have to 
buy, as the average soil contains less 
than 1,000 pounds of phosphorus. This 
element produces the seed and grain of 
farm crops, and is necessary for produc- 
tion. Two to three dollars per year in- 
vested in acid phosphate will increase 
the yield of farm crops usually one- 
third. Judicious investment in phos- 
phorus will bring greater dividends than 
money in any other safe investment. 

By buying fertilizer through your 
county demonstration agent, it is possi- 
ble to buy oftentimes at a saving of 
nearly one-third. Don’t buy on “time 
prices.” Last spring the farmers of this 
section bought high-grade 16 per cent 
acid phosphate through our county agent 
for $11.50 per ton. The same fertilizer 
bought locally, on time, cost $2 to $6 per 
ton higher. 

CHAS. W. POLLOCK. 


Saved $96 on His Fertilizer 


WO things which, considered intelli- 

gently, will cut down the fertilizer 
bill, are higher grade purchases and 
home mixing. 

Too much money is wasted in 
freight on low grade fertilizers. A ton 
of 8-2-2 contains 240 pounds of plant 
food and 1,760 pounds of. material not 











The Progressive Farme¢ 


‘Getting Most Value in Fertilizers 


Money Saving Hints Gathered From Experiences of Southern Farmers 


plant food. A ton of 10-6-6 contains 
440 “pounds of plant food and 1,560 
pounds of inert material. If you buy 
a ton of the former you pay freight on 
one sack of filler more than if you buy 
a ton of the latter. And don’t forget 
you pay that freight whether the price 
is “delivered” or not. Buy a high grade 
mixture and if you want a lower one 
use less per acre. Let the soil in the 
field be the filler. 

My experience has been that the 
greatest saving is home mixing. Last 
year, after getting prices, I gave my 
order and the manager said, “Why not 
buy mixed goods? It won’t cost any 
more and will be more convenient for 
you.” I promptly called his bluff and 
sat down and figured the difference in 
cost. By buying raw materials, I saved 
$12 a ton. I can’t afford to pay that 
much for convenience and don’t be- 
lieve any other farmer can. Not ev- 
eryone knows how to figure his own 
formulas but any one can get a bulle- 
tin o.. .ome mixing and with the ap- 
plication of ordinary intelligence learn 
very quickly to do it. 

The materials I bought were acid 
phosphate, muriate of potash and sul- 
phate of ammonia, in all, eight tons. 
My mixture figured, 10-6.25-6.25 and 
cost $33.44 per ton, delivered. If any- 
one will look up last year’s prices of 
mixed goods he will find that the sav- 
ing was considerable. 

SUBSCRIBER. 


He Really Saves the Manure 


T= county agent examined my land 

and advised me as to choice of fer- 
tilizers. Then with his assistance I 
bought all the phosphates, nitrates, 
etc., I would need. By using a heap of 
compost that I had prepared by mix- 
ing lime, ashes, leaves, woods, dirt and 
barnyard manure we made three tons 
of fertilizer. This I used on 15 acres 
of cotton at an increase in the yield 
of 400 pounds seed cotton per acre. 

For the past three years our farmers 
have bought their fertilizer on the co- 
Operative plan. Some buy the mate- 
rials and do the mixing at home, while 
others buy it ready prepared. But by 
buying on the codperative plan the 
cost is materially reduced. 

There is no question about using 
fertilizers to an advanage if it is pro- 
portioned to meet the deficiency in the 
soil. It would be foolish to use nitro- 
gen where potash was needed, etc. 


W. 








Get Away From Time Prices 


F THE farmer will establish himself 

with his home bank by regularly de- 
positing his cash with it, even though a 
pittance, and act square with the bank 
as to his assets and liabilities, the bank 
will ofttimes deem him worthy of assist- 
ance in buying for cash his fertilizers, 
and many other things. If he is bolster- 
ed by a membership ina good buying, as 
well as selling, farmers’ association, his 
ability to meet his obligations at the 
bank will be enhanced many fold. 

The Michigan Farm Bureau bought 
for its members during the year 1920 
about $20,000,000 worth of supplies, at 
the “other fellow’s” figures, but greatly 
reduced ones, as it was all cash. 

Mr. Ford has recently said: “Any fac- 
tory which would conduct its business 
on the same basis as most farms are 
conducted, would be as broke as most 
farmers are.” 

Could Mr. Ford pay time prices on 
his material and yet make other manu- 
facturers take less than they would, or 
make no sale? 

CHAS. SMALLWOOD. 
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READER plans to grow an early 
crop of potatoes, and wishes infor- 
mation regarding the use of unleached 
hardwood ashes as a fertilizer. He also 
ee to use 16 per cent acid phosphate 
20 per ton, and cottonseed meal at 

5, and wants information regarding 
the use and application of these ma- 
terials. 


Wood ashes contain from 2.5 to 12 per 
cent of potash, dependent upon the tem- 
perature of the fire, the kind of wood 
used and the freedom from impurities. 
If the ashes are from a hard wood and 
unleached, they should analyze 5 per cent 
potash. Potash in mixed fertilizers is 
selling for 5 or 6 cents a pound, and on 
this basis, a ton of unleached hardwood 
ashes would be worth $4 or $5 for fer- 
tilizing purposes if the land needs potash. 


Irish potatoes make < rather liberal 
use of potash, and for sandy soils, 
which are often deficient in this plant 
food, the use of ashes would no doubt 
be found valuable in adding needed 
potash. 

Unleached wood ashes contain from 
30 to 35 per cent of calcium oxide (lime), 
and some people claim lime is respon- 


sible for the potato scab. However, more, 


recently authorities have stated that 
lime, fresh stable manure, and wood 
ashes do not cause scab. They say that 
these materials produce an alkaline (as 
opposed to an acid condition) reaction in 
the soil, then if the scab is present in the 
soil, or infected seed are planted, a con- 
dition favorable to the development of 
the existing disease is furnished. 


As to cottonseed meal, we advise its 
use as a fertilizer only as a last, resort. 
The day has passed in which one can af- 
ford to use cottonseed meal as a fertilizer. 
It is a splendid plant food, but there are 
other materials, such as nitrate of soda, 
sulphate of ammonia, and nitrate of lime, 
which will supply a pound of nitrogen 
at considerably less cost than it can be 
obtained in cottonseed meal. Further- 
more, the nitrogen in these other mate- 
rials is either soluble in water or so 
quickly available for use by the plants 
that the crop may use it very shortly. 
On the other hand, cottonseed meal must 
decay before its nitrogen becomes 
available. 


In fertilizing potatoes, a mixture an- 
alyzing 5 per cent nitrogen, 8 per cent 
phosphoric acid, and 5 per cent potash 
is often used. To supply the needed 
plant food, we suggest that you apply 
about 1,500 pounds to a ton of the wood 
ashes. to the plowed ground and mix it 
with the top soil by the subsequent disk- 
ing and harrowing that is given the 
seedbed. Then make a mixture of 700 
pounds of nitrate of soda and 1,000 
pounds of acid phosphate, and apply 600 
or 800 pounds per acre. If an amount 
less than 500 pounds is used, it is usually 
distributed in the furrow and well mixed 
with the soil, but when more than 500 
pounds per acre is applied, the remain- 
der is sowed broadcast over the field and 
harrowed in. 


The Cotton Trade 


Wire fluctuations occurred in prices 

for both spot cotton and fu- 
ture contracts during the week ending 
January 26, with final prices down from 
% to % cent per pound, compared with 
those of January 19. Hedging of spot 
cotton and liquidation of long contracts’ 
were some of the attributable causes for 
the decline. Reports from the dry goods 
centers indicate a continued good de- 
mand for cotton fabrics at the advanced 
Prices. 





Sales of spot cotton in the South were 
comparatively large and exports are now 
only about 150,000 bales below the fig- 
ures of last season for the period August 
1 to January 26. Should the ginnings 
for the remainder of this season (to 
March 20) be about the same as those 
for last year, the indicated crop for this 
Season would be around 9,718,000 run- 


















Fertilizer Facts No. 76 



































More Fertilizers for 
Your Money 


Order high analysis Fertilizers and you will save part of the cost of 
bags, tags, freight and wagon haulage. Invest this saving in | 
more fertilizers and you will then have “More Fertilizers for 
Your Money.” 


















































FOR INSTANCE: 


Four tons of a 12-3-3 Fertilizer contain the same amount of actual 
Plant Food as six tons of an 8-2-2 Fertilizer, and the different 
elements of plant food exist in exactly the same proportion in 
each. They are, in fact, the same fertilizer except that one is 
more concentrated than the other. One is high analysis and 
the other is low analysis. 


When the extra cost of bags, tags, freight and wagon haulage is fig- - 
ured up, the farmer who buys 6 tons of low analysis fertilizer 
pays out about $18.00 more than the farmer who buys 12-3-3 
fertilizer. 
Why not buy high analysis fertilizers so that you can get more actual 
plant food for your money? 


Order now. Avoid delays incident to railroad shipping difficulties, 


Soil Improvement Committee 


Southern Fertilizer Association 











ATLANTA, GA. SHREVEPORT, LA. 

















Ring bales 















McKAY’S FAMOUS LINE 
OF FERTILIZER DISTRIBUTORS 


Established 1889 
























No. i 







No. 2 No. 3 


We Make 7 Styles in both Force Feed and Knockers. devices, no waste turning at end of rows. Saves fertil- 
With adjustable disc or adjustable plow feet, with either _izer, saves time and money. OUR MACHINES ARE 
R. and L. wing shovels or double point steels. Adiust- M ADE—not slung together. They are strictly high- 
able spring for stirring fertilizer in drill. Cut-off class. 


Write at Once for Full Illustrated Circular and All Information 


THE JOHN A. McKAY MANUFACTURING CO., 
Department A DUNN, N. C. 
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An Explanation of Fertilizer Formulas 








The Progressive Farmer 


Thorough Understanding of Terms Necessary to Most Judicious Choice 
By M. J. FUNCHESS 


CCORDING to the last census, 175 

thousand Alabama farmers bought 

14 million dollars’ worth of fertili- 
zers for use on their farms in 1919. Ten 
years ago the farmers of Alabama 
used considerably 
less than eight mil- 
lion dollars’ worth 
of fertilizers. In 
1919, 280 thousand 
Georgia farmers 
bought fertilizers to 
the amount of 46 
million dollars, as 





4 compared with 17 

, nt ee Rae 

wm. FUNCHESS million dollars 
worth ten years 


ago. These figures show that during 
the ten-year period, Alabama’s fertili- 
zer bill nearly doubled, while the Geor- 
gia fertilizer bill nearly trebled. 

To be sure, a part of these increases 
was due to higher prices for fertilizers 
in the latter period, but higher prices 
do not fully explain the very large in- 
crease in the expenditures for fertiliz- 
ers in these states, since there were 53 
thousand more farms using fertilizers 
in 1919 than there were ten years 
previous to this date. It is very inter- 
esting to note that while the farmers 
of these two states were paying out 60 
million dollars for fertilizer, the total 
expense for hired labor was only 27 
million dollars. It appears that the 
cost of fertilizer is greater by far than 
any other item entering into the cost 
of our crop production. 

Is this enormous amount of fertilizer 
being judiciously bought and judici- 
ously applied? Do we buy the fertili- 
zer that is best suited to our crop or 
our soil, or do we frequently buy that 
kind which may be had for the lowest 
price per ton? 

What Fertilizers Are 
ERTILIZERS are valuable to the 
extent that they contain either 

nitrogen, or phosphorus, or potassium, 
or combinations of these, in available 
formi. Consequently, in discussing fer- 
tilizers, we are concerned primarily 
with these three elements of plant 


Proper 


T WAS the universal custom years 
age to drop or sow all seeds and to 
distribute all fertilizer by hand. This 
practice had many shortcomings. It 
was slow and impossible to distribute the 


fertilizer and seed 
evenly. Some _ sec- 
tions of the field 
would be more 


thickly covered than 
others, and this was 
particularly true on 
a windy day. All of 
the seed did not re- 
ceive the same cov- 
ering and some of 
the plants develop- 
ed before others. Certain spots in the 
field were overcrowded with plants, and 
other spots were too thinly planted to 
produce to full capacity: 

The progressive farmers now use one 
and two-row planters and modern grain 
drills with fertilizer attachments. It is 
mot practicable to apply fertilizers 
through planters or drills without fertil- 
izer attachments. If, however, fertilizers 
are applied through the seed or grain 
feeds of planters or drills, make certain 
that the fertilizer is dry, and do not fail 
to clean out the planter or drill thor- 
oughly after application. 

Practically all ‘planters and drills 
should be equipped with fertilizer at- 


‘ 





MR. ALFORD 


food. It should be stated here, how- 
ever, that custom has established the 
practice of reporting fertilizer analy- 
ses in terms of ammonia instead of 
nitrogen, phosphoric acid instead of 
phosphorus, and potash 
potassium. From the practical stand- 
point, this makes very little difference 
other than to give larger figures to 
deal with, as for example, 18 per cent 
of ammonia in nitrate of soda which 
means the same thing as 15 per cent 
nitrogen. The figure for ammonia is 
larger than the nitrogen figure, and 
sounds more impressive. 


Now let's consider a iew of the sim- 
ple facts regarding the more common 
fertilizers. Kainit usually contains 
from 12 to 14 per cent of potash. The 
analysis must be shown on the tag 
attached, and must show so much 
potash. But the salesman or broker 
may write or speak of his product as 
containing 23 per cent of muriate of 
potash, which is the same thing as 12 
per cent potash. In other words, 100 
pounds of common kainit contains 
about 23 pounds of muriate of potash, 
which is equal to 12 per cent of pot- 
ash; the other 77 pounds making up 
our hundred pounds of kainit are made 
up chiefly of common table salt and 
epsom salts in impure forms. ' The 
farmer should buy his potash fertilizer 
on the basis of so much potash, and 
not muriate of potash, or chloride or 
sulphate of potash. Only the one word 
potash should be used, and used in the 
correct sense, in pricing or buying 
potash-bearing fertilizers. The above 
discussion applies to both muriate or 
sulphate of potash. As prepared for 
fertilizers, these salts are only from 80 
to 95 per cent pure, the balance being 
chiefly common table salt. Muriate 
that is about 80 to 85 per cent pure 
will contain from 48 to 50 per cent 
potash; and potash—not muriate of 
potash—is the thing that counts. 

With regard to acid phosphate, it is 
doubtful if there is: much misun- 


instead of- 


derstanding. In 100 pounds of acid 
phosphate there are 14, 15 or 16 pounds 
of phosphoric acid, hence the common 
name “16 per cent phosphate” is used 
to describe one of the common grades. 
Let the purchaser of acid phosphate 
consider only the per cent af available 
phesphoric acid and ‘not the “bone 
phosphate of lime” as is sometimes 
given, and there is no danger of going 
wrong. 


The usage concerning nitrogen fer- 
tilizers is just a little confusing. Some- 
times the analysis on the tag states so 
many per cent of nitrogen “equivalent 
to so much ammonia” which is not 
necessary for a clear and full under- 
standing of the meaning of the analy- 
sis. Let the farmer or county agent or 
any one else interested in the subject 
remember that only the terms “pot- 
ash,” “phosphoric acid,” and “nitro- 
gen” or “ammonia” should be consid- 
ered in comparing fertilizer values, or 
calculating fertilizer formulas. 
Explanation of the Word Formula 


OW for a word in regard to formu- 

las. There seems to be a rathér wide- 
spread opinion that the formula of a 
fertilizer is a very important matter. 
Both by correspondence and orally, 
these formula questions are asked over 
and over again. What is the meaning 
of a formula anyhow? Well, an 8-4-4 
means a complete fertilizer that con- 
tains in 100 pounds, 8 pounds of phos- 
phoric acid, 4 pounds of ammonia, and 
4 pounds of potash. Let’s get this 8 
pounds of phosphoric acid, 4 pounds of 
ammonia and 4 pounds of potash from 
several different sources, and see what 
our formula looks like. In the first 
mixture, we will use 14 per cent phos- 
phate, 3 per cent velvet bean meal and 
12 per cent kainit. To get the 8 
pounds of phosphoric acid needed, 71 
pounds of 14 per cent phosphate will 
be used; for the 4 pounds of ammonia, 
100 pounds of velvet beans will be 
needed; while it will take 33 pounds of 


By G. H. ALFORD 


tachments for drilling commercial fer- 
tilizer; however, there should be a reg- 
ular fertilizer sower on every large farm 
where heavy applications of fertilizers 
are made. This fertilizer distributor 
may be used to distribute heavy applica- 
tions of commercial fertilizers broad- 
cast or to broadcast lime to sweeten the 
soil. 


When purchasing a fertilizer attach- 
ment to a planter or grain drill, the first 
point to consider is the feed mechanism. 
It must be positive’ in action to insure 
the even ‘distribution of fertilizer, irre- 
spective of the character or condition of 
the material. A positive feed is the only 
one that will handle all materials regard- 
less of their make-up. 


The feed should be constructed for ac- 
curacy and so designed that different 
quantities may be obtained, ranging 
from a small quantity per acre to several 
hundred pounds. And the feed should 
be close to the ground in order that wind 
may not interfere with an even spread. 

A large hopper is a point worth con- 
sidering. And the machine must be 
strongly built to carry from 20 to 40 
pounds of material over a rough field 
and distribute it as wanted. 


The furrow may be opened with a 
hoe, shoe, disk, or double disk opener. 
The shoe opener, as a rule, is better 


adapted to general farm conditions, as it 
penetrates the ground and makes it easy 
to hold the machine in line. The heels 
of the runners should stand apart about 
one inch, holding the furrow open until 
the seed and fertilizer are deposited, 
contributing to uniform depth. 


Double disks for opening the furrows 
are particularly good for use in fields 
where considerable quantities of vegeta- 
ble matter have been plowed under. The 
disks either cut through or roll over 
weeds, etc., that would seriously inter- 
fere with any kind of runner. Single 
disks for opening furrows are excellent 
for comparatively level fields, but are 
not recommended for hillside work. 
The seed and fertilizer are covered by 
means of open or solid tire wheels, blade 
shoes, or drags. They cover the seed 
and fertilizer to the same depth, and at 
the same time slightly pack the soil over 
the seed to insure prompt germination 

The farmer should apply his fertilizer 
so as to get the best results from its use 
without injuring the young seedlings. As 
a rule, it is not wise to deliver it in a 
narrow stream directly into the furrow 
with the seed, especially when rather 
heavy applications are made. It is usu- 
ally best to use deflectors, wedge-shaped 
dividers or other devices to spread the 
fertilizer out in the furrow or to divide 
it into two narrow streams delivered on 





kainit to supply the needed 4 pounds 
of potash. Then we have the follow- 
ing mixture: 

71 pounds acid phosphate 


100 pounds velvet bean meal 
33 pounds kainit 


204 pounds total 
which will analyze 4-2-2, instead oi 
8-4-4, yet these 204 pounds would 
supply exactly the same amount of 
plant food as 100 pounds of 8-4-4. 


If we use sulphate of ammonia in- 
stead of velvet bean meal, the follow- 
ing would be the mixture needed: 

71 pounds acid phosphate 


16 pounds sulphate of ammonia 
33 pounds kainit 





120 pounds total 


The analysis of this would be ap- 
proximately 6-3-3. 


When only high grade materials are 
used to make up the fertilizer, the fol- 
lowing figures would be obtained: 

62 pounds acid phosphate 
16 pounds sulphate of ammonia 
8 pounds muriate of potash 


86 pounds total 


which would analyze nearly a 9-5-5 
fertilizer. 


We find that to get 8 pounds of 
phosphoric acid, 4 pounds of ammonia 
and 4 pounds of potash from the dif- 
ferent grades of materials, the follow- 
ing amounts and approximate analyses 
result: 

204 pounds analyzing 4-2-2 
120 pounds analyzing 6-3-3 
100 pounds analyzing 8-4-4 
86 pounds analyzing 9.3-4.6-4.6 

In each of these amounts of fertili- 
zer shown to be needed, there would 
be the same amount of plant food 
even though the formulas look radi- 
cally different. All of this goes to show 
that formulas may not be so impor- 
tant as the amount of plant food ap- 
plied. To be sure a fair balance be- 
tween the plant foods snould be main- 
tained for certain conditions, but the 
chief concern of the farmer should be 
to supply his soil with a plenty of 
plant food, and worry but little about 
formulas. 


se of Fertilizer Attachments 


each side of furrow not in contact with 
the seed. 

The vast majority of our farmers drill 
corn, and practically all of them drill 
cotton and other seed. Planting in checks 
is not extensively practiced, because the 
land is rolling and cross-cultivation pro- 
motes washing of the soil. This being 
true, it is unnecessary for them to buy 
the extra devices necessary on check-row’ 
planters for checking corn, cotton and 
other seed. The planter built for drill- 
ing only is what the large majority of 
our farmers need. However, planters 
are built to be used as drill planters or 
as check-row planters as desired, and 
can be changed quickly and easily from 
one form to another. Thousands of 
farmers should buy this kind of planter 

Scarcely any two farmers plant ex- 
actly alike. Land varies in fertility, 
even in the same field, so it follows that 
the best planter should be one that can 
be adjusted to plant deep or shallow, 
and adjustable to drop two, three, or 
four or more seed any desired distance 
apart. Where the fields are hilly and the 
soil varies in fertility, this feature of 
planters will be appreciated. 


Plates can be obtained for planting 
every known variety of seed. The plates 
are accurately cast, ground and polished, 
and work smoothly when kept bright and 
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Saturday, February 10, 1923 


Add Acid Phosphate to Stable 
Manure 


M°st ready-mixed commercial fer- 
tilizers contain from two to four 
times as much phosphoric acid as ni- 
trogen or potash. It is probable that 
the needs of our soils and crops are 
not the only reasons why the propor- 
tion of phosphoric acid is so large 
compared with the nitrogen and pot- 
ash; but beyond doubt the needs of 
our soils and crops have had some 
influence on these proportions. It is 
pretty certain that these proportions 
have been found profitable. 

But in stable manure the propor- 
tions are far different. The nitrogen 
is usually two to four times as much 
as the phosphoric acid. There is no 
denying the value of stable manure. 
It adds humus, starts new fermenta- 
tions in the soil which set free plant 
foods already present, and supplies 
plant foods, especially nitrogen. In 
fact. the relatively large content of 
nitrogen is probably the reason stable 
manure is so highly prized, because 
soils are apt to lose their nitrogen sup- 
ply first and require additional supplies 
for the best crop production. 

But experience has proved that 
many soils are also deficient in phos- 
phoric acid. Where this is the case, 
then stable manure can be made much 
more effective or more valuable by 
balancing it up with phosphoric acid. 

he best source of phosphoric acid 
is acid phosphate. 

Let us take a ton of average stable 
manure and see how much acid phos- 
phate must be added to bring the pro- 
portions of nitrogen and phosphoric 
acid up to those of a commercial fer- 
tilizer containing say three pounds of 
phosphoric acid for every pound of 
nitrogen. 

If average stable manure in the 
South, which has not been leached, 
contains 12 pounds of nitrogen, 2% 
pounds of phosphoric acid and 10 
pounds of potash then to bring the 
phosphoric acid up to 36 pounds or 
three times the amount of nitrogen, 
we must add 33% pounds of phos- 
phoric acid. Since there are 16 pounds 
of phosphoric acid in 100 pounds of 
acid phosphate we miust add about 210 
pounds of acid phosphate to bring this 
plant food up to three times the nitro- 
gen. If we only require twice as much 
phosphoric acid as nitrogen, which is 
probably a better proportion, then we 
need only add 21% pounds of phos- 
phoric acid, which will be contained in 
135 pounds of 16 per cent acid phos- 
phate. 

Experience has proved that the 
value of stable manure is generally 
much increased by the addition of 100 
to 200 pounds of acid phosphate for 
évery ton of the manure. ; 





Fertilizing ‘Corn 

N FERTILIZING corn with acid and 

nitrate, I have found 200 pounds of 
acid and 100 pounds of nitrate per acre 
‘good. I prefer to put all the acid and 
half the nitrate in when I plant, putting 
the rest of the nitrate around the corn 
When it is about knee-high. I find, on 
Ordinary thin land, that if no nitrate is 
used at planting time the corn grows off 
too slowly; on the other hand, if all of 
it is put in when we plant we may get 
too sappy a growth, and a sudden drouth 
may prove disastrous. B. L. MOSS. 





Coming Farmers’ Meetings 


RGINIA Creamerymen’s Association, 
Charlottesville, March 7. Virginia State 
irymen'’s Convention and Dairy Show, 
Charlottesville, March 8 and 9 


Lespedeza Farm, Hickory Valley, Tenn., 
Sale at University Farm, Raoxville Feb. 15. 


East Tennessee Shorthorn Breeders’ eighth 
annual sale, University Farm, Knoxville, 
February 16. 
















Avery Corn and Cotton Planters 
Less Seed—More Profit 
6 bra is an Avery Planter especially 


designed for any and every purpose 


and for any and every territory. Each is 
a leader in its class. Each has advantages 
found only in an Avery. Each is a seed- 
saver and profit-producer. The famous 
Avery Single-Seed Hopper or the Avery 
Duplex Hopper can be used on practically 
every Avery Planter. Planting plates, 
sweeps, fertilizer distributors and other 
attachments allow of many different 


There is a full line of famous Avery walking, riding and tractor plows, 
tillage implements and Champion harvesting and hay machines 


B. F. AVERY & SONS, Inc. (€stablished 1825) Louisville, Kentucky 


Incorporated 
. Branches in All Important Trade Centers 


AVE R Y Precision Planters 





spacings and seed quantities. Since 1825, when 
B. F, Avery began the manufacture of farm im- 
plements in Virginia, the name of Avery on a 
planter or other implement has been accepted as 
a guarantee of highest quality and efficiency. 
Avery Planters are built throughout in a com- 
plete and modern factory from the finest of 
materials. Scientific precision in their manu- 7 
facture insures perfect satisfaction in their work 
and wear., Call on any Avery dealer for full 
information about walking and riding planters, 
one-horse and two-horse, adapted to any crop 
and to any territory. Or write nearest branch. 
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Dest. 8B, 


Norwegian Nitrate of Lime 


The Wonderful New Fertilizer. Also 


Holdings Early Prolific Cotton Seed 


Both Short and Long Staple. 
The earliest maturing cotton on the market, 
Write for Information and Prices. 


A. A. Smith, Inc., 


805 Grant Bids, 
Distributors for Sou 


ATLANTA, GA. 
itheast. 











Southern Cattlemen’s As tion, eleventh 
‘ convention, Roanvle’ Var ‘March 13, 





' Garden, Field, 
and Flower 
“Only the Best’’ 


TILLMAN DRUG CO., 





SEEDS 


















AFTER EIGHT YEARS BREEDING ON AMERICA’S 


LARGEST PLANTATION COMES 


Salsbury Cotton 


It combines the best points of the mother plant WANNAMAKER, 
CLEVELAND and EXPRESS 350, is healthy, vigorous and dis- 


ease resistant. 


Prolific and Early Maturing 


Matures quickly, and yields a full 1'/-inch staple. In the worst 
boll weevil season the South has ever known it produced an 
average of 350 to 400 pounds of lint per acre on 14,000 acres. 
Demands a premium in all markets. 


Sensation of the Cotton World 


Hundreds of planters declare SALSBURY COTTON to be as near 
the ideal cotton as can be produced. We have been able to 
obtain a few of these wonderful seed for distribution. 


Bears Fruit continuously until frost. 


It will pay handsomely to sell the run-out seed that have been 


saved for planting and buy Pedigreed SALSBURY Seed and then 
have the best and be in position to fight the boll weevils. 


For Full Information, Literature, Prices, etc., Write 


MALONE COMMISSION COMPANY 
Distributors for the Growers 


Atlanta Trust Co. Building, 


ATLANTA, GA.’ 
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References: - 
First National Bank, Headland, Ala. 
Espy Merc. Co., Headland, Ala. 
Hawkins Hdw. Co., Headland, Ala. 
Solomon Michels Hdw. Co., He 
Vann Dry Goods Co., Headland, Ala. 
T. B. Woods, Mayor, Headland, Ala. 


C. F. WILKINSON, 


Wilkinson- Toole Wilt Resistant Cotton 


The Best All-Round Cotton That Grows 


In the year of 1912, I bought the main part of the old Covington Farm, where Cov- 
ington-Toole Cotton originated. Since that time I have used this particular farm for 
my selections and breeding stock. Have been and am continually re-selecting this 

Goat yield and a stronger wilt-resisting quality. All this 


you can be assured if you plant my seed. 


Mr. Joe Williams, a farmer of Headland, Ala., r 
Toole, bought a few bushels of Wilkinson-Toole Wiilt-Resistant, and planted along be- 
side his just regular Covington-Toole. Here is what he said: “Mr. 
tell your cotton in the dark, it is so much better.” 


Now if you plant my seed you will plant individual seed that I grow and gin. 
These seed come from a crop of 550 bales in 1922 of vigorous, healthy cotton, grown on 
approximately 1,000 acres under Boll Weevil conditions. 


This cotton has-made good for me, and I believe it will for you. I believe I have 
the purest and best big lot of Toole Wilt-Resistant cotton seed in the Southeast. 
Have been selling these seed for 12 yeats and haven’t had a complaint. i 
dence is that I am re-selling my old customers. 


Alabama Experiment Station, Auburn, Ala. ‘ 


who has been planting Covington- 
ilkinson, I could 


A good evi- 


Prices: 

100 th. bags, $4.75 per bag. 
10 bag lots, $4.60 per bag. 
20 bag lots, $4.50 per bag. 
30 bag lots, $4.30 per bag. 
5® bag lots, $4.25 per bag. 


Headland, Ala. 


























“Florence” Wagons are GOOD Wagons 





Two-Horse Light Running “Florence” Wagon 
MADE AND WARRANTED BY 


FLORENCE WAGON CO., 





Order 
Through 
Ni earest 

Dealer 











_ Florence, Ala. 


































512 Gravier Street 


nd UES” Steckler’s Seeds 
For Garden, Field and Flower 


Our references are 57 years of continuous selling of high qual- 
ity seeds and those whose have used our seeds. Such a record 


mawes us able to serve you today. 
Our customers are satisfied customers. 


Write for Our 1923 Catalog—Our 57th Annual 
“We specialize in Lespedeza Clover, Clover Seed, Field and Garden Seed.” 


J. STECKLER SEED CO., LTp. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
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LILLISTON HARVESTER CO., 
MANUFACTURERS “LILLISTON™ Portable Saw Mills, Peanut Pickers, 


Turn Your Timber Land Into Money 
With the LILLISTON PORTABLE SAW MILL 


This mill will turn your timber into lumber to sell your neighbors, to use 
in building Gadling. barns, fences, etc. 
€ 


Also fence posts, laths or shin- 
for sawed crossties and they bring a 
best features of 


a demand 
N is equipped with the 


Albany, Georgia 


Planters and D: 



















Plant Mitchell’s 


PEDIGREE COTTON SEED 
and beat the weevil to it. 


Faultless-Bred King, Select Seed, $7.00 per 
100-pound bag. 

For Re-Improved King, Best Select Seed, 
$6.00 per 100-pound bag. 


Wanamaker-Cleveland Pedi North 
Carolina grown. Select, 96.50 per 100- 
pound bag. 


Rumble & Wensel, Natchez, Mies. 
Wholesale Distributors 
Chris. Reuter, New Orleans, La. 
Retai) Distributor 
Silver Plated Calendar Free 
SUGAR LOAF COTTON FARM 


Producers 
YOUNGSVILLE, N. C. 
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Plant this Year 
Fruit ane nut trees will soon 
earn money. Flowers 
and shrubs give piseouneand 
add to property values. 
Among fruits, we especial- 
ly recommend plums; in nut 
trees we u Pecans; for 
home grou roses and oth- 
er ornamentals are indispensable. 
Get our new catalg and plan guide, 
Sent free on request. This foe se what 
to plant, how and when and describes 
good trees, ete., priced right. 
INTER-STATE NURSERIES 
C. M. Griffing 4Co. Jacksonville, Florida 
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The Progressive Farmer 


One Year of Co-operation 


Results From Farm Bureau Marketing in 1922 Are 
Encouraging 


By P. O. 


N LOOKING back over the year 
I 1922 in Alabama, many impor- 

portant accomplishements can be 
seen, chief among them being that of 
coéperative marketing, of which cotton 
marketing stands at the top. 


Codperative Cotton Marketing First 
T WILL be remembered that at the 


beginning of 1922 codperative cot- 
ton marketing was a thing only heard 
of in Alabama. Leading farmers and 
agricultural workers were talking 
about it and interest in it took an ac- 
tive form early in the year when a 
party of 39 Alabamians made a special 
trip to Texas to see what the Texas, 
farmers were doing in the way of co- 
6perative cotton marketing. In the 
party were farmers, bankers, mer- 
chants, agricultural leaders, and repre- 
sentatives of the Agricultural College 
at Auburn. Each member returned 
fully convinced that codperative mar- 
keting was right and that by it farm- 
ers would get more money for cotton 
and other products. 


About that time another important 
event in Alabama agriculture took 
place. For several months county 
farm bureaus had been organized, one 
by one, until about half of the Ala- 
bama counties were organized, and 
in January 1922 permanent headquar- 
ters for the Alabama Farm Bureau 
Federation were opened in Montgom- 
ery with Roy C. Bishop in charge. 


Having for one of its chief aims a 
better market for farm products, the 
state and county farm bureaus with 
the codperation of the Alabama Ex- 
tension Service immediately launched 
a movement for coéperative cotton 
marketing in Alabama and in June 
the Alabama Farm Bureau Cotton As- 
sociation was organized with over 
11,000 members. 

During the sign-up campaign it was 
claimed that codperative marketing of 
cotton would (1) cut out country dam- 
age; (2) insure correct grading and 
stapling; (3) eliminate useless samp- 
ling; (4) reduce warehouse charges; 
(5) lower interest rates; (6) cut out 
unnecessary middlemen; and (7) fin- 
ally, put cotton on the market in an 
orderly manner with experts in charge 
and receive thereby more money for 
each pound. 


$8,000,000 Saved on 1922 Crop 


ACH of these claims has been made 
good. It is common belief that the 
increase due to codperative marketing 
has been at least $10 per bale, which 
amounts to $8,000,000 on an 800,000- 
bale crop. 

Perhaps the reader recalls that the 
majority of the Alabama crop, as in 
other states, is not in the Farm Bu- 
reau pool. If so he should also keep 
in mind the fact that outsiders are al- 
ways benefited by codperative mar- 
keting, but not as much as members. 


The benefits, however, would in- 
crease for all if outsiders would be- 
come members, because the benefits of 
coOperative marketing increase as the 
per cent of the crop marketed coéper- 
atively increases. An outside cotton 
grower plays his cotton against the 
cotton in the association to the hurt of 
all. But in spite of this, codperative 
cotton marketing in Alabama and 
other states has been tremendously 
beneficial and should have the support 
of every cotton grower. 


Coéperative Hay Marketing Pays 
RGANIZATION of the Alabama 


Farm Bureau Hay Association was. 


another accomplishment of the Ala- 





DAVIS 


bama farmers in 1922. In per unit 
benefits it compares very favorably 
with cotton. It has been beneficial 
along many lines. This association 
has under contract 21,000 tons of hay 
and is marketing it as there are proper 
demands. Heretofore thousands of cars 
of hay have been shipped into Ala- 
bama each year but the Farm Bureau 
flay Association is now filling many of 
these orders and with this association 
to look after the marketing greater 
hay production in Alabama may be 
expected. 

Of equal or perhaps greater im- 
portance than marketing is soil im- 
provement, and apparently during 1922 
a record number of farmers awakened 
to the needs of their land. Terracing, 
legumes, livestock, better seed, and 
better fertilizer of the proper analysis 
for different crops and soils were im- 
pressed during the year. 


An awakening to the value of les- 
pedeza (Japan clover) may be classed 
as another of the more important de- 
velopments of the year. In many sec- 
tions of Alabama, especially the Ten- 
nessee Valley, leading farmers have 
come to look on lespedeza as one of 
the best crops for soil building, pas- 
ture, and hay; and it is now evident 
that during February and March of 
this year a record acreage will be 
planted to lespedeza. 


1922 Was Good Year 


ROM an economic standpoint 1922 

was a much better year for Ala- 
bama farmers than was 1921 and far 
better than 1920 which was one of the 
most disastrous years in the history of 
Alabama agriculture. Farmers who 
produced sufficient food and feed crops, 
with cotton as a surplus cash crop, 
raised enough hogs for the home sup- 
ply of meat and some for sale, kept a 
flock of good chickens, made a good 
garden, and produced plenty of milk 
and butter at home with a surplus of 
cream for sale, arrived at the end of 
1922 with a good balance in their favor. 

A keener appreciation of the im- 
portance of agriculture on the part of 
business and professional men is also 
one of the important developments of 
1922. Realization of the fact that the 
prosperity of all interests rests on ag- 
riculture became general and farmers, 
bankers, and merchants now have more 
sympathy for and better understand- 
ing of each other. 


Conclusions for 1923 


XPERIENCE is a very dependable 
teacher and from our experience 
of 1922 we conclude: 

1. That the codperative method is 
the best method for the sale of farm 
products and that it is the duty of ev- 
ery farmer to join his neighbors in 
marketing this way. 

2. That soil building is and will con- 
tinue to be one of our greatest prob- 
lems and that the best way to solve it 
is to grow winter and summer leg- 
umes, livestock, and diversify. 

3. That plenty of food and feed 
should be produced at home. 

4. That all farmers should work in 
coéperation with bankers and mer- 
chants. 

5. That organization of farmers is 
necessary for their good and for the 
progress of agriculture. 

It is only fair to state that the coun- 
ty agents and other members of the 
Alabama Extension Service dnd the 
Farm Bureau have taken the lead in 
bringing to pass these great changes 
and to them much credit is due for the 
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Southern Farms 


and in towns in the South, we feel 
sure that there are numbers of 
earnest people who would like to 
better themselves financially. You 
can positively do this if you sell 
our , 


TRUSTWORTHY 


Fruit and Shade Trees, Plants, 
Evergreens, Flowering Shrubs, 
Roses, Etc. 


You do not have to be an experi- 
enced salesman to sell these. You 
do not have to create the demand. 
We have been in this business 24 
years and the volume of our sales 
is proof of the quality and service 
we give. 


One of Our Salesmen Has Made 
Over $300 in One Month in 
Commissions 


You can do as much! Of course, 
the more effectively you work, the 
more you make. If there are 
those who can’t give their full 
time, neat sums can be made by 
part time work. 


Decide Today to better Your. 
self. You can do what you will 
todo. If you are interested in 
doing this, write 


The Howard-Hickory Co. 


{ HICKORY, N. C. 
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Plant Good Trees and Get 


More Pleasure and Profit 


We offer best varieties of bud-selected 
pecan, grapefruit and kumquat trees; 
choice apple, peach, pear, plum and per- 
simmon trees—figs, grapes, mulberries 
and remarkably fine roses and orna- 
mentals. 





All our stock is finely grown, strong 
and healthy, true to name and noted for 
the satisfaction it gives. Your order 
will be carefully handled, packed and 
shipped. Write now for our 1922-23 de- 
scriptive price list. 


SUMMIT .NURSERIES 
MONTICELLO : : FLORIDA 











Timely Garden Hints 


REPARE deep, often and thorough- 

ly. Be liberal in the use of manure 
and fertilizer. Be afraid of applying not 
enough rather than of applying too 
much, 

All garden soils 
need _. phosphoric 
acid, nitrogen, and 
potash, and most of 
them rarely get one- 
fourth enough. 

Nitrate of soda 
applied while crops 
are growing induces 
quick growth, larg- 
er yields, and improved quality. 

Shallow cultivation repeated with a 
frequency that suppresses all weed 
growth will also conserve moisture and 
save plant food. 

If insects insist upon sharing your 
garden produce with you, feed them the 
appropriate poison for each. 

Do not let diseases destroy $100 worth 
of vegetables when $5 or $10 worth of 
prevention in spray or dust will destroy 
them. 

It is timely work well done that 
counts in the garden. “A stitch in time 
that saves nine,” may apply elsewhere, 
but in the garden it is a stitch just when 
needed that saves all ten. 

Plans and specifications made in ad- 
vance for a year-round garden are es- 
sential to full success. Get a good seeds- 
man’s catalog and think out your garden 
for the coming year. Then draw a 
sketch of your garden and work in the 
plan. The whole family can help do 
this and should do so. 


Preparing the Garden Soil 


HEN one wishes to use a superlative 
in expressing a degree of fertility, 
what is more common than to say “as 
rich as a garden spot?” Yet this ex- 
pression loses its force when the fertility 
of the average home garden is appraised. 
If the advice given last fall—to cover 
all unused garden space with manure— 
was followed, marked improvement in 
quick growth and higher yields will be 
the reward this spring and summer. 
This reward will be due not so much to 





MR. NEWMAN 











Masters Plant Setter 


Saves Laber—Saves Expense 










Transplants Tobacco, To- 
matoes, Sweet Potatoes, 
Cabbage, Strawberries, 
Eggplant and all similar plants. 


No Stooping-No Lame Back 


Each plant set, watered and covered 
—one operation, A full stand; no re- 
cotting, an earlier crop. Most prac- 
tical planter ever invented. Is guar- 
anteed to set three times as fast and 
easier and better than hand work. 


Me ick if not satisfied. Write 
for Free illustrated literature. 
MASTERS PLANTER CO., Dept, K , Chicago, lil, 











Attention Cotton Growers! 
Before you decide to plant either short or 
long staple cotton this season, write us. We 
have made an exhaustive study of the cotton 
market for the past eleven years and can 
five you some valuable advice, 


PEDIGREED SEED COMPANY 
Hartsville, S. C. 


























YS -Earn Cameras Rabbits 
BO As Raincoats,FountainPe 

, >) w=, Sell 30 packets of garden seed at 10c, 

1 or Send for 


—~ order 










within, the following two or three 


increased quantities of plant food added 
to the garden as to improved condition 
developed in the soil. The condition a 
garden soil is developed to is as im- 
portant as the plant food it contains, and 
this condition is secured through the ap- 
plication of lime, jf lime is needed, the 
addition of humus-making material, and 
the thorough stirring, crushing, and mix- 
ing of the soil to a depth that will insure 
ample soil area for wide spreading root 
systems and for high capacity for water. 
The home garden from now on will 
be a more important factor than at any 
previous time in the history of America. 
Its importance will increase as popula- 
tion increases. The most important rea- 
son for this is that the garden produces 
most for the sustenance of life on the 
smallest area with the least labor and 
most regularly throughout the 12 months 
of every year. The home garden is a 
miniature diversified farm, and the most 
neglected feature of the farm and home. 


For Subscribers to Remember 


N A newspaper office handling sev- 
eral hundred thousand subscriptions 
it takes several days—and in rush sea- 
sons as much as two weeks—to get 
label dates properly changed. Conse- 
quently, in making out subscription 
circulars it often happens that a re- 
quest for a renewal is sent to a sub- 
scriber who has already renewed but 
whose label has not been corrected by 
our overworked subscription force. Li 
you renew at any time and then get a 
subscription circular asking for renewal 
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Circulate—don’t Hibernate 
HERE’S no need to stay in- 


doors all winter. You can do 
all the visiting and marketing and 
others errands you want—quickly, 
comfortably and economically— 
in the new Overland Sedan. 


Scientific ventilating and roomy 
seating make this the ideal practi- 
cal family car for all year. Many 
refinements and improvements 
now are added to those qualities 
which have caused nearly a million 
people to buy Overland cars. 


The greater Overland value in- 
cludes Triplex Springs (patented) 
which create unequalled riding 
comfort and retain the economy 
of light weight, and sturdy axles 
with standard Timken bearings 
which insure durability under 
hard usage. Tires are Fisk, first- 
quality oversize Cords. Operating 
cost is very low. 


Write for interesting Overland 


book. 


WILLYS-OVERLAND, Inc., Toledo, Ohio 
WILLYS-OVERLAND Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 


The New 
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ROADSTER, $525 : COUPE, $795 
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TOURING, $525 : 
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STRAWBERRY PLANTS 
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Seasonable Suggestions 
E fowl that is canned is not eating— 
but is ready for eating. 

Be sure to sew your braided rug on a 
table or it will draw and bunch. 

Capital punishment? The Progressive 
Farmer believes in-#t for every useless 
rooster and old hen. 

A stool in the kitchen will do away 
with many hours’ useless standing. 

This is a good time to make curtains 
for next summer. A put-on hem of col- 
ored material is pretty. 

Yes, the nights are cold, but with 
blankets under and over and a nightcap 
on your head, you can sleep in the open 
and get up feeling wonderful. 

Never mind if the old church is cold. 
Put on two pairs of stockings, pin a 
newspaper inside your coat if it be thin, 
put up the flivver curtains, take the 
whole family and go. 

It is said that’ wool lace will be worn 
on next summer’s dresses and that yel- 
low and light gray will be the fashion- 
able colors. 

If I were to choose two of the great- 
est comforts for the farm home, one 
would be a warm, thick, draftless kitchen 
floor, and the other a splendid range. 

Try to get the tedcher or some woman 
of the community to serve hot chocolate, 
cocoa, milk or soup in school at noon. 
It takes some bowls, teaspoons, and a 
few cooking vessels. Sandwiches of 
bread, thin and buttered, with filling 
sweet, meaty or cheesy are good. Avoid 
cake, pie or pork. 

If your feet feel hard -and dry, rub 
them generously with oil, grease or cold 
cream every night and observe the dif- 
erence. Rub in well around the toenails. 

If “Oliver Twist” is shown in your 
town, be sure to take the children to see 
it. One small boy who saw this movie 
said: “They tried to make him do bad 
things, didn’t they, Mother, and when he 
grew up to be a man, he was glad he had 
not done them.” 

The stores will codperate with your 
woman’s’ club in lending dresses for 
how-to-buy-ready-made-clothing dem- 
onstrations. Your home demonstration 
agent will be glad to point out what to 
look for in cut, material, workmanship, 
quality and service. 

Why not have a “spud show?” Every 
man shows 12 uniform, market size, un- 
blemished potatoes. Every woman 
shows three jars of canned potatoes, 
whole, cut or ground. There are simple 
prizes. All overgrown potatoes are 
barred. Get a photo of the exhibit to 
publish in your county paper and to send 
to us. 

The easiest way to make tomato soup 
ahead of time is to put on to stew a pint 
of canned tomatoes, tomato puree or 
pulp, an onion, 1 téaspoon salt, and % 
teaspoon pepper. In another vessel heat 
a generous lump of butter, rub into it 8 
level tablespoons flour, stir in 3 cups 
hot or cold water. Let boil, then keep 
hot in double boiler. When ready to use, 
combine the two hot mixtures, heat a 
minute and serve at once. A slighi grat- 
ing of dry cheese is liked by most men. 


, 


Cross-eyed Mary 
ITH golden curls and rosy cheeks 
she skipped joyfully to school. It 
was her first day, the very first that she 
had ever been away from home. She 
was six years old now and was going to 
be a little lady. The rapture she felt as 
she thought of the other girls she would 
meet and play with. Her cup of joy was 
full and overflowing. 
Reaching school, she formed in line 
with the other girls who stared at her 
and grinned, some smiled, some laughed 


Mrs. W. NV. Hutt, Editor 





the first time in her little life she suffer- 
ed a pang of pain such as she had never 
suffered before, for she realized that she 
was different from the others—she was 
cross-eyed. 
The day at school dragged on and on. 
It was so long. It seemed that she would 
-hever get away from it. But, when the 
day ended she hurried home amid the 
jeers of the boys and girls calling after 
her, “Cross-eyed Mary.” Her dear little 
heart was broken and all the joy she felt 
in the morning was turned to tears. 


She persevered at school day after day 
until she 
could stand it 
no longer. 
Then she 
went to her 
mother with 
big tears in 
her eyes and 
told her all 
her troubles. 
She _ begged 
her mother 
not to send 
her back to 
school be- 
cause she 
wasn’t th « 
same as _ the 
other girls. 


And it was 
not until those 
chubby little 
arms were 
clasped about 
her mother’s 
neck, with 
the big tears rolling thick 
down here cheeks, that the mother 
realized the injustice she and her hus- 
band had done. 


Moral.—Many heart-aches and sor- 
rows can be kept from the dear little 
ones we love, and many hours of regret 
from parents, if they watch carefully 
over their children. Little Mary’s eyes 
shauld have had attention when the first 


and fast 


tendency to trouble became apparent. 
Many of these cases merely require 
lenses to correct the defect which 








causes the eye to cross.—The Eyesight 
Conservation Council. 


The Flower Garden 


OWERS are the sweetest things God 
ever made and forgot to put a soul 
into.—Crane. 

Have you ever been in an old-fash- 
ioned garden? The paths through tall 
plants bordered by still taller plants 
down to the border plants—all in har- 
mony, luxuriant blooms, filling the 
air with their fragrance? You can never 
forget it if 
you have. All 
homes then 
had a flower 
garden, Now 
we see fewer 
of these love- 
ly spots and 
more of the 
border and 
bed — planting. 

Chere is noth- 
lovely 
as a green 
lawn with 
trees and a 
few bed and 
border plants, 
grouped in a 
how small. 


mg so 


having the real flowers 
flower garden, no matter 

A flower garden adds dignity and 
charm as no other form of planting can. 
It is to the outdoor life of the home 
what the possession of antique furniture 
and family heirlooms are to the indoor 
life and yet is neither expensive nor 
tedious to make. It may be developed 
in a few months from seed. Every 
hardy perennial set out in one’s garden 
Ss an asset that will increase in “value 
each succeeding year. 

The single plant on the lawn detracts 
from the beautiful open space effect and 
gives but very little beauty in itself—this 
same flower if planted in larger groups 
or rows in a garden adds untold joy and 
beauty. 

Flowers in a garden can receive better 
care, they are easier to gather, and the 
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1627—Manly Chars Will Admire a Suit 
Li i 2. 


e This.—Cut in sizes 2, 4, and 6 
ears Size 4 requires 2 yards 3%6- 
inch material. 


1351—Neat and Attractive House Dress. 
—Cut in sizes 36, 38, 40, 42, and 4 
inches bust measure. Size 36 requires 
3% yards %-inch material with % 
yard %-inch contrasting color. 

937S—Men’s and Boys’ Shirt.—Cut in sizes 
12%, 13, 134%, 14, 14%, 1, 15%, 16, 


Price of each pattern 15 cents. 
er coin (coin preferred). The sprin 
styles, embroidery designs, a complete 
worn by movie stars, etc, 
The Progressive Farmer. 












Our Pattern Department 





Two patterns ordered at one time 25 cents, stamps 
issué of our fashion magazine contains over 300 
seven-lesson course in dressmaking, styles 
Price 10 cents per 
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17%, 18, 18%, and 19 inches 
neck measure. Size 14% requires 3% 
yards 36-inch material. 

1624—Smart Model For the Girl in Her 
Teens.—C ut in sizes 14, 16, 18, and 20 
years. Size 16 requires 3% yards #- 
inch material with 4 yard 36-inch 
contrasting color. 

$653—Infant’s Petticoat.—Cut in one size 
and requires 154 yards 27-inch mate- 


rial. 


16%, 17, 





Address Pattern Department, 


copy. 

















The Progressive Farmer 
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abundance of massed color is glorious. 
The size and position of the garden 
must depend on the individual taste and 
lay of the land. The kind of plants 
and space devoted to each will de- 
pend on the size and location of 
the garden, the size of the plants desired, 
the color of the blooms, and time of 
blooming. One should plan the garden 
for harmonious color effect and a con- 
stant supply of bloom. One of the 
charms of a flower garden is the en- 
trance. Often this is a simple vine cov- 
ered gate from the corner or side porch. 
Roses look and do better in a rose 
garden. In one town I knew of, every 
individual in the community gave a rose 
bush for a community rose garden—this 
was planted where all could énjoy it, and 
called the “Friendship Rose Garden.” 
Besides giving joy and fragrance to 
the outdoor life of the home, the flower 


garden supplies this same joy in cut 
flowers to the inside of the house. Many 

home maker covers the cost of her 
flower garden and even realizes a little 


money from the sale of the surplus flow- 
ers, thus giving delight and comfort to 
her home folks. 


MISS S. PARTRIDGE, 
Home Demonstration Agent, Florida. 


A Sewing Box 


WOODEN cheese-box is used to 

make a sewing box. It is first pad- 
ded with cotton and then covered with 
any pretty cloth, the edges being drawn 
over the edge of the box and tacked 
firmly. The inside is lined also. It is 
best to make a partition of cardboard 
and fasten inside by sewing at the sides. 
Then the lid is padded and lined. Make 
loops around the inside of. lid for the 
thimbles. Four pieces of broom-sticks 
are nailed on for legs. This makes a 
handy article for the sewing room. 
MRS. C. R 


2. 
Arkansas. 


| TEENS AND TWENTIES | 
What I Would Do With $500 


($5 Prize Letter) 

F I HAD $500, these are the ways I 

would spend it. I would purchase a 
Jersey heifer calf, a Poland-China sow 
pig, both of which should be of some 
good strain. I should not buy anything 
but registered stock. For I think the 
South needs better livestock. 

If I did not have some poultry I would 
buy.a few chickens or some baby chicks. 
I would fiid-out as much as I could be- 
fore I raised them on a large scale. 

I would purchase a brass band instru- 
ment so I could play in the school band 
and orchestra. 

I would also buy a lot of good liter- 
ature, a small blacksmith shop for the 
good of our farm. 

After this was bought, I estimate I 
would have about three hundred dollars 
left, with which I would buy three acres 
of land to raise feed for my livestock 
and poultry. 

After I had spent $500 in this way I 
would be able to pay my way through 
school. COVIE ROSE (Age 15) 

Pope County, Ark, 

Editorial Comment.— Dear me, dear 
me! How the judges did want to give 
every boy and girl a prise. Whew they 
had to choose, there were about a dosen 
that were hard to pass over. Some of 
the letters. were wonderful and some are 
lofty in sentiment and some were just 
dear, and sweet. 

Well, after much consideration, here 
is the letter chosen. It ts written by 
Cevie Ross of Russelivilie, Arkansas. 
Covie has many good ideas, and this is @ 
fine letter for a boy of 15, original and 
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The rug show 


%% \ Gold - Si 





GUARANTEE 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 
OR YOUR MONEY BACK 


REMOVE SEAL WITH 
DAMP CLOTH 



































Facsimile of the famou 


Seal Congoleum Rug 


Designs of Rare Beauty! 


Gold-Seal Congoleum Rugs have long been famous 
for the rare beauty of their designs. As the eight patterns 
at the left will show, these modern floor-coverings 
possess an artistry of patterning and color that is 
usually found only in rugs many times their price. 


Unequalled beauty is but one of the many superiori- 
ties of Gold-Seal Congoleum Rugs. They are won- 
derfully economical and durable. ‘lhey lie flat without 
fastening. The firm, sanitary surface is very easy to 
clean—a quick light mopping being all that is ever re- 
quired. Modern housekeepers prefer these attr: \ctive, 
sanitary rugs to dust-collecting, woven floor-coverings. 
Remember too that &'* Congoleum Rugs are uncon- 
ditionally guaranteed to satisfy. 


Any Congoleum dealer in your town will gladly show 
you these beautiful designs, as well as many other 
attractive patterns suitable for every room in the house. 


Note the Very Low Prices 


6 x 9 feet $ 8.10 Patterns No. 386 and 408 1% x feet $ .50 
7%x 9 fe et 10.10 illustrated) are made in all 3 x3 feet 1.00 
9 x 9 feet 12.15 sizes. The other eight patterns 3 414 feet 1.50 
9 x 10% feet 14.15 illustrated are made in the five X72 “e ; 

9 x12 feet 16.20 large sizes only. 3 x6 feet 2.00 


Owing to freight rates, prices in the South, west of the Mississippi and 
in Canada ave higher than ‘those quoted 


There is only one genuine Congoleum and that is 
Gold-Seal Congoleum identified by the Gold Seal shown 
above. It is your protec tion against imitations and gives 
you the assurance of our money-back guarantee. Don’t 
fail to look for it when you buy. 

CoNGOLEUM COMPANY 
INCORPORATED 


Philadelphia New York Boston Chicago San Francisco 
Kansas City Minneapolis Adlanta Dallas Pittsburgh Montreal 


Gold Seal 
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ral Rug 
No. 37 


Gold Seal which is paste« 
on every genuine Go/d- 
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Mans Conquest of lime 


- + Bere: The progress of mankind, from the earliest recorded ages, has been 






marked bya ceaseless struggle against the limitations of time and space. 


Civilization is mutual interchange of thought and the product of 
thought. This interchange demands transportation, hence the develop- 
ment of civilization has paralleled the improvements in transportation. 


A useful lifetime should not be measured im hours lived, but in deeds 
done. Doubling man’s productive capacity offers the same net result 
as doubling his period of usefulness or doubling the 
number of producers. 


More than any other single factor of civilization, the 
automobile has multiplied the producing power of 
man by decimating time and distance, and by provid- 
ing a broad and flexible means for the transportation 
of men and their products. 


The amazing growth of the automobile industry could 
not have been, had not the automobile more than 
justified itself as an economizer of man-power, a stim- 
ulator of production and a creator of wealth. 


for Economical Transportation 





epitomizes the progress of the industry 
to date along the line of maximum econ- 
omy consistent with modern require- 
ments as to engineering efficiency and 
satisfactory quality. The wonderful in- 
crease in our sales proves that Chevrolet 
is leading in the evolution of individual 
transportation which measures and 
records the progress of civilization. 





Prices F. O. B. Flint, Michigan 








SUPERIOR Two Passenger Roadster - - - $510 

SUPERIOR Five Passenger Touring - - - - 525 Utility Coupe 
SUPERIOR Two Passenger UtilityCoupe - - 680 

SUPERIOR Four Passenger Sedanette - - - 850 5680 
SUPERIOR Five Passenger Sedan - -« - «+ 860 4 ; 
SUPERIOR Light Delivery Car - - - + + 510 F. O. B. Flint, Mich. 


Chevrolet Motor Co. 


Division of General Motors Corporation 


Detroit, Michigan 


There are 10,000 Chevrolet Deal- 
ers and Service Stations. Applica- 
tions will be considered from 
high-grade dealers in terri- 
tory not adequately covered. 
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Saturday, February 10, 1923 


Letters From Farm Women 
What I Would Buy for My Home if I Had $500 


A Well Worked Out Plan 


($$ Prize Letter) 

WOULD treat the house to a nice 

coat of paint, inside and out. I 
would stain and varnish all floors. Our 
walls are plastered, and I would use on 
them flat finish paint. Next, I would get 
an electric light plant (we have running 
water in the kitchen, hot and cold; if 
we did not, that would be bought in 
preference to the lights). We have a 
bathroom, so a bathtub would be the 
next investment. Then would come ce- 
ment walk, a nice green lawn, phono- 
graph, with plenty of good records, good 
floor covering for kitchen and dining 
room floor; some good books and maga- 
zines. (One good farm paper would be 
sufficient and, of course, that would be 
The Progressive Farmer, for it contains 
more interesting helpful. matter than all 
other farm papers I have ever read com- 
bined.) Then last, but not least, a com- 
fortable pair of bedroom slippers for 
each member of the family. What de- 
lightful evenings we would spend in an 
attractive sitting room with slipper-clad 
feet in front of a crackling wood fire, 
and a steady, clear light pouring on our 
open magazines. With plenty of good 
music, when we tire of reading, we 
would not envy a millionaire. ¢ 


As we could do practically all of the 
work, and have a gasoline engine, I think 
the itemized statement about correct :— 


Paint, stain amd varnish ................ $75 
Electric light outfit (not including 

engine) 175 
WAGED, BIURS,  ChOceicicnccecccsus tiesccess 
Cement for walk and grass seed for lawn 2 
Phonograph and records...........+.ss++s: 90 
ED CUMIN Lita Din nck oh ocd Chiat Oos Su 30 
Dn, SNR. BBs. ics vnak oo ubvcurd pee 15 
SOIEOOR MND ioe os cdcccSevenes incisecdaes 5 


MRS. A. V. WASHBURN. 


Editorial Comment.—This splendid 
letter was written by Mrs. A. V. Wash- 
burn, of Shelby, N. C. The judges had 
a hard time choosing but finally got ii 
down to two papers. Then ‘t was no- 
ticed that the writer of the other had 
forgotten to sign her name. You will 
enjoy reading the prise winner, for a 
good sensible letter it is. There were 
300 other letters which I wish I might 
have space to publish, 


These Letters Received Hon- 
orable Mention 


bd I WERE so fortunately placed I 
should first buy a pipeless furnace for 
$100 and get my brother to install it in 
late summer after crops are laid by. 

Then I would buy wall board and 
doors and convert the attic into three at- 
tractive rooms, office for my brother 
and his beloved roller-top desk, which 
spoils the living room, a play room for 
his children, and a store room contain- 
ing a cedar closet for blankets and win- 
ter clothes, and a cupboard for preserves 
and canned goods. That would take an- 
other $100, and would be work for the 
man of the house on rainy, winter days. 

Still other work would be the build- 
ing of book shelves on each side of the 
living-room fireplace. The lumber and 
stain for shelves 12 feet long and 5 feet 
high costs $10. Then to help fill them I 
would spend $90 on books, not in sets, 
but merely books I long to own, many 
perhaps that I have already read, and 
the dear old stand-bys for the children, 
like Little Lord Fountleroy and Alice in 
Wonderland. 

Another $100 I should spend on_having 
the walls of the five downstairs rooms 
painted in a warm tan water color (cal- 
cimine, it used to be called), with living 
room and dining room woodwork stain- 
ed walnut and the bedrooms and bath- 
room painted ivory. The rest of that 
$100 would go toward ruffled white 
muslin curtains in bedrooms, and cre- 
tonne draperies in living room and din- 
ing room. 


My last $100 I should spend on ever- 


green shrubs of various kinds, as a foun- 
dation for planting for the house, and 
pecan and fruit trees for the family 
orchard. 

You say I have left out a steam can- 
ner and fireless cooker to lighten work 
and rest the body? Perhaps, but I 
should have that which rests the soul, 
beauty of surroundings and books.— 
Miss A. W. R. 


* * * 


Would Buy Cows and Sell Cream— 
Many poor, rundown farms have been 
converted into rich farming lands by 
stocking them with a good dairy herd. 
My experience in selling cream has con- 
vinced me there is a profit in it, and if 
I had $500 I would invest it in some 
good dairy cows and sell cream. By 
doing so the farm would be enriched 
and my bank account would increase. 
Then I could purchase many needful 
things for the improvement of both 
farm and home. 


Besides the money the cows would 


“make, I would have all the milk and 


butter I need for home use, and these 
are two of the best foods to be obtained. 
—Winnie Duncan. 


Another Good Scheme 


F I HAD no children to plan for and 

to help me with my work, I should 
likely spend $500 electrically. By that I 
mean on lights and an electric washing 
machine, iron, churn, stove, fan, etc. 
But, having so many little willing, 
healthy helpers, I should at present in- 
vest only $200 in electricity. I would 
try to light the living room and kitchen, 
but not until I had deducted enough to 
buy a thermos bottle, as it seems impos- 
sible just now to have hot lunch at our 
school. Also I would take from this 
$200 enough to buy a sitting of purebred 
eggs, that the children and I might get a 
small beginning toward bigger, better 
poultry. 


Perhaps there are many who: would 
consider it folly to spend $100 for read- 
ing matter when we have so few rugs, 
rockers, and other pretty household fur- 
nishings. Perhaps it would be folly, yet 
I would gladly do so. 
few books by such authors as Fox, 
Wright, Porter, Riley, McNeil and 
Longfellow, not neglecting a copy of 
“Uncle Remus,” an atlas, and a good 
dictionary. Neither would I omit one 
or two wholesome books that would 
help me to tell my children in the best 
way the many things that I feel they 
should know, and yet I am at a loss to 
know the best way to tell them. 


Perhaps reading our books would cre- 
ate enough interest among the neighbors 
to enable us to form some book clubs or 
reading circles. : 


I would take a five years’ subscription 
to The Progressive Farmer, American 
Magazine, and Christian Herald, getting 
club rates if possible. I would buy 25 
postal cards with which to send for 
government bulletins from time to time. 


Now of the $500, only $200 is left. 
First, out of this would come a tub that 
Father might bathe his tired feet each 
evening, and bedroom slippers to don as 
he sits down for a happy hour’s rest 
with us all. 


Some consider music a luxury but 
who, considering its power in soothing 
overwrought nerves, healing wounded 
feelings, cheering us up and spurring us 
on, can think of music except as a neces- 
sity? I regard it so, and I believe the 
part it plays in making a happy home is 
inestimable. So I would spend the re- 
mainder of my money for a phonograph 
and a few good records. 

The coveted radio set will, I see, have 
to be left off for a while, but maybe our 
purebred poultry will help us to obtain 


that later on. 
MRS. ; EL A. YANCEY. 


I would buy af 


harsh scouring 


‘Wash”’—Don’t Scour Teeth 


—~Warns Modern Science 


Your hands are soiled—do you clean them 
by scraping with sand alone? Savages used 
to do so. But civilization substituted soap. 
Then cleansing came more quickly, more 
thoroughly, and without hurt. As the early 
savage cleaned his hands, you today can take 
a gritty, soapless dentifrice and scrape clean 
the delicate enamel of your teeth. How 
much simpler~and safer—is the civilized 
method. 


COLGATE’S CLEANS TEETH 
THE RIGHT WAY 


“Washes’’ and Polishes— Doesn’t Scratch or Scour 


Children use Colgate’s willingly and regu- 
larly because of its pleasing flavor. Colgate’s 
cleans teeth thoroughly—no safe dentifrice 
does more. A LARGE tube costs 25c—why 
pay more? 


Y CLEANS 
/ TEETH THE 
/RIGHT WAY 
\"Washes and Polishes 
\ Doesnt Scratch 
or Scour 


If your wisdom teeth 
could talk, shey’d say 
“Use Colgate’s” 


—— 


fructh in Advertising Implies Honesty in Manuitacture 






















AStove fra Dime | 


AMAZING! The many uses of this little stove. 
Use it for cooking, light ironing, heating curling 
irons, heating water quickly, warming baby’s milk, 
in emergencies, in the sick room. Hundreds of other 
uses. Always ready to give you heat in a moment. 
Be sure to get this 


Popo Canned Heat 
Sterno foiding Stove 


Send ad and-10c to Sterno Corp.,9 E.37th Street., N.Y.C., Dept. F-7, for sample stove 
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Montgomery Ward ?@. 


The Oldest Mail Order House 








This Catalogue offers a Saving on 
everything you need for the Home, 
the Farm and the Family : 


Think of having in your own Home a book as 
complete as a big Department Store with illustra- 
tions and prices of everything you need to buy. 

Think of the satisfaction, the convenience, and 
the saving of looking through this book and finding 
the lowest price—the right price to pay for what- 
ever you buy. 

There is a real pleasure and a Saving in this book 
for every member of your family. 

And this new complete Spring Catalogue, 566 
Pages, may just as well be yours. One copy is Yours 
—if you simply fill in and return the coupon below. 


Ward Quality and Right Prices 


Everything this book shows is of Ward Quality. 
Montgomery Ward & Co. is a house of low prices. 
We aim to offer a saving on everything you buy. 
But we never sacri- 
fice quality to 
make a low price. 

Ward Quality means 
full value, long service 
merchandise, the kind 
that stands examination 
and use. 

For The Home: 
Everything the woman 
needs to beautify her home, 
every practical article of 
daily use, furniture, carpets, 
kitchen cabinets — every- 
thing — and always the 
prices offer you a Saving. 
For The Woman: 
Everything for your per- 
sonal use from wearingap- 
parel of every kind to sew- 
ing machines. There is a 
big saving here for you on 
all your personal needs. 












































T 
For The Mans MONTGOMERY 
Clothing, shoes, underwear, WARD & CO 
automobile tires, tools— * Dept.—18-H 






everything a man needs for 
himself or for the farm. 
Send the coupon now. 
Learn the pleasure, the 
Saving this Montgomery 
Ward Catalogue will bring 
into your home. 







nearest you. 

Please mail me my free copy of 

Montgom Ward's complete 1923 
upring Canmeaes. — 























The Progressive Farmen 





Chapter XVII.—( Continued) 


HE old man stopped and rubbed 
"T iis hands together as if he were 

washing them of the whole mat- 
ter. The dusk of evening had fallen 
and crocked the white marble and 
blurred the lettered 
legends around us. 
The mossy stones 
now reminded me 
only of the innum- 
erable host of the 


dead. Softly the 
notes of a song 
sparrow scattered 


down in the silence 
that followed the 
strange story. 


The old man rose and straightened 
himself and blew out his breath and 
brushed his hands upon his trousers by 
way ofestepping down into this world 
again out of the close and dusty loft 
of his memory. But I called him back. 

“What has become of Enoch?” I 
asked. 

“Wal, sir, Enoch started off west 
*bout three year ago an’ we ain’t heard 
a word from him since that day—nary 
a word, mister. I suppose we will 
some time. He grew into a good man, 
but there was a kind of a queer streak 
in the blood, as ye might say, on both 
sides kind 0’. We've wrote letters out 
to Wisconsin, where he was p’intin’ 
for, an’ to places on the way, but we 
can’t git no news "bout him. Mebbe 
he was killed by the Injuns.” 


We walked out of the graveyard 
together in silence. Dimly above a dis- 
tant ridge I could see stark, dead tim- 
ber looming on a scarlet cloud in the 
twilight. It is curious how carefully 
one notes the setting of the scene in 
which his spirit has been deeply stir- 
red. 

I could see a glimmer of a light in 
the thicket of pines down the valley. 
I unhitched and mounted my horse. 

“Take the first turn to the right,” 
said the old man as he picked up his 
scythe. 

“I’m very much obliged to you,” I 
said. 

“No ye ain’t, nuther,” he answered. 
“Leastways there ain’t no reason why 
ye should be.” 

My horse, impatient as ever to find 
the end of the road, hurried me along 
and in a moment or two we were 
down under the pine grove that sur- 
rounded the house of old Squire Ful- 
lerton—a big, stone house with a grav- 
eled road around it. A great black 
dog came barking and growling at me 
from the front porch. I rode around 
the house and he followed. Beyond 
the windows IT could see the gleam of 
candle-light and moving. figures. A 
man came out of the back door as I 
neared it. 

“Who’s there?” he demanded. 

“My name is Barton Baynes from 
St. Lawrence County. Kate Fullerton 
is my friend and I wish to see her.” 

“Come up to the steps, sor. Don’t 
git off yer horse—'til I’ve chained the 
dog. Kate’ll be out in a minute.” 

He chained the dog to the hitching 
post and as he did so a loud, long, 
wailing cry broke the silence of the 
house. It put me in mind of the com- 
plaint of condemned souls which I re- 
membered hearing the minister de- 
scribe years before at the little school- 
house in Lickitysplit. How it harrow- 
ed me! 


The man went into the house. Soon 
he came out of the door with a lighted 
candle in his hand, a woman follow- 
ing. How vividly I remember the lit- 
tle murmur of delight that came from 
her lips when he held the candle so 
that its light fell upon my face! I 
jumped off my horse and gave the reins 
to the man and put my arms around 
the poor woman, whom I loved for her 
sorrows and for my debt to her, and 
rained kisses upon her withered cheek. 
Oh God! what a moment it was for 
both of us! 

The way she held me to her breast 
and patted my shoulder and said “my 


boy!”—in a low, faint, treble voi 





IRVING BACHELLEB 


pice so. big rocks in the field there—ye couldn't 


q 
best memories that I take with me 
into the new life now so near, from 
which there is no returning. 

“*My boy!’” Did it mean that she 
had appointed me to be a kind of 
proxy for the one she had lost and 
that she had given to mie the affection 
which God had stored in her heart for 
him? Of that, I know only what may 
be conveyed by strong but unspoken 
assurance. 


She led me into the house. She look- 
ed very neat now—in a black gown 
over which was a spotless white apron 
and collar of lace~—and much more 
slender than when I had seen her last. 
She took me into a large room in the 
front of the house with a carpet and 
furniture, handsome once but now 
worn and decrepit. Old, time-stained 
engravings of scenes from the Bible, 
framed in wood, hung on the walls. 


She gave me a chair by the candle« 
stand and sat near me and looked into 
my face with a smile -of satisfaction. 
In a moment she pointed toward the 
west with that forefinger, which in my 
presence had cut down her enemy, and 
whispered the one word: 


“News?” 

I told all that I had heard from 
home and of my life in Cobleskill but 
observed, presently, a far-away look 
in her eyes and judged that she was 
not-hearing me. Again she whispered: 

“Sally?” 

“She has been at school in Albany 
for a year,” I said. “She is at home 
now and I am going to see her.” 

“You love Sally?” she whispered. | 

“Better than I love my life.” 

Again she whispered: “Get 
ried !” 

“We hope to in 1844. I have agreed 
to meet her by the big pine tree on the 
river bank at eleven o'clock the third 
of June, 1844. We are looking forward 
to that day.” 

A kind of shadow seemed to come 
out of her spirit and rest upon her 
face and for a moment she looked 
very solemn. I suppose that she di- 
vined the meaning of all that. She 
shook her head and whispered: 

“Money thirst!” 

A tall, slim woman entered the room 
then and said that supper was ready. 
Kate rose with a smile and I followed 
her into the dining-room where*two 
tables were spread. One had certain 
dishes on it and a white cover, frayed 
and worn. She led me to the other 
table which was neatly covered with 
snowy linen. The tall woman served a 
supper on deep blue china, cooked as 
only they could cook in old New Eng- 
land. Meanwhile I could hear the 
voice of the aged squire—a _ weird, 
empty, human voice it was, utterly cut 
off from his intelligence. It came out 
of the troubled depths of his misery. 


So that house—the scene of _ his 
great sin which would presently lie 
down with him in the dust—was flood- 
ed, a hundred times a day, by the un- 
happy spirit of its master. In the dead 
of the night I heard its despair echo- 
ing through the silent chambers. 


How I longed for the light of morn- 
ing! It came at last and I rose and 
dressed and seeing the hired man in 
the yard, went out-of-doors. He was 
a good-natured Irishman. 

“I’m glad ©’ the sight o’ ye this fine 
mornin’,” said he. “It’s a pleasure to 
see any one that has alt their senses~ 
sure it is.” 

I went with him to the stable yard 
where he did his milking and talked of 
his long service with the squire. 

“We_was glad when he wrote for 
Kate to come,” he said. “But, sure, I 
don’t think it’s done him any good. 
He’s gone wild since she got here. He 
was always fond o’ his family spite o’ 
all they say. Did ye see the second 
table in the dinin’-room? Sure, that’s 
stood there ever since his first wife et 
her last meal on it, just as it was then, 
sor—the same cloth, the. same dishes, 
the same sugar bowl, the same pickles 
in the jar. He was like one o’ them 
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CHAPTER XVII 


I Start in a Long Way 


E REACHED Canton at six 
W erciock in the evening of a beau- 

ful summer day. I went at once 
to call upon the Dunkelbergs and 
learned from a man at work in the 
dooryard that they had gone away for 
the summer. How keen was my dis- 
appointment! I went to the tavern 
and got my supper and then over to 
Ashery Lane to see Michael Hackett 
and his family. I found the school- 
master playing his violin. He and I 
sat an hour together after the family 
had gone to bed. 


“How are the Dunkelbergs?” I 
asked. 

“Sunk in the soft embrace o’ lux- 
ury,” he answered. “Grimshaw made 
him; Grimshaw liked him. He was 
always ready to lick the boots o’ Grim- 
shaw. It turned out that Grimshaw 
left him an annuity of three thousand 
dollars, which he can enjoy as long as 
he observes one condition.” 

“What is that?” 

“He must not let his daughter marry 
one Barton Baynes, late o’ the town o’ 
Ballybeen. How is that for-spite, my 
boy? They say it’s written down in 
the will.” 

I think he must have seen the flaine 
of color playing on my face, for he 
quickly added: 

“Don’t worry, lad. The will o’ God 
is greater than the will o’ Grimshaw. 
He made you two for each other and 
she will be true to ye, as true as the 
needle to the north star.” 

“Do you think so?” 

“Sure I do. Didn’t she as much as 
tell me that here in this room—not a 
week.ago? She loves ye, boy, as true 
as God loves ye, an’ she’s a girl of a 
thousand. 

“Her father is a bit too fond o’ money. 
I’ve never been hard struck with him, 
It has always seemed to me that he 
was afflicted with perfection—a camel- 
lia man!—so invariably neat and 
proper and conventional! Such pre- 
cise and wearisome rectitude! What a 
relief it would be to see -him in his 
shirt-sleeves or with soiled boots or 
linen or to hear him say something— 
well—unexpected! Six shillings a week 
to the church and four to charity, as if 
that were the contract—no more, no 
less! But did ye ever hear o’ his go- 
ing out o’ his way to do a good thing 
—say to help a poor woman left with 
a lot o’ babies or a poor lad that wants 
to go to school? ‘No, I’m very sorry, 
but I give four shillings a week to 
charity and that’s all I can afford.’” 


“Why did they go away? Was it 
because I was coming?” 

“I think it likely, my fine lad. The 
man heard o’ it some way—perhaps 
through yer uncle. He’s crazy for the 
money, but he’ll get over that. Leave 
him to me. I’ve a fine course o’ in- 
struction ready for my Lord o’ Dunk- 
elberg.” 

“I think I shall go and try to find 
her,” I said. 


“I am to counsel ye about that,” 
said the schoolmaster. “She’s as keen 
as a brier—the fox! She says, ‘Keep 
away. Don’t alarm him, or he'll bun- 
dle us off to Europe for two or three 
years.’ 

“So there’s the trail, my boy. It’s 
the one that keeps away. Don’t let 
him think ye’ve anything up the sleeve 
o’ yer mind. Ye know, lad, I believe 
Sally’s mother has hold o’ the same 
rope with her and when two clever 
women get their wits together the div- 
vle scratches his head. It’s an old 
sayin’, lad, an’ don’t ye go cut an’ cut 
the rope. Keep yer head cool an’ yer 
heart warm and go right on with yer 
business. I like the whole plan o’ this 
remarkable courtship o’ yours.” 

“T guess you like it better than I do,” 
was my answer. 


“Ah, my lad, I know the heart o’ 
youth! Ye’d like to be puttin’ yer 
arms around her—wouldn’t ye, now? 
Sure, there’s time enough! You two 
young colts are bein’ broke’ an’ bitted. 
Ye’ve a chance now to show yer qual- 
ity—yer faith, yer loyalty, yer clever- 
ness. If either one o’ ye fails that 
one isn’t worthy o’ the other. Ye’re 
in the old treadmill o’ God—the both 
o’ ye! Ye're bein’ weighed an’ tried 
for the great prize. It’s not pleasant, 
Go. om, em, a0 do 
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er best an’ whatever comes take it 

¢ a man,” 

A little silence followed. He broke 
it with these words: 

“Ye're done with that business in 
Cobleskill, an’ I’m glad. Ye didn’t 
know ye were being tried there—did 
ye? Ye'’ve stood it like a man. What 
will ye be doin’ now?” 

“I'd like to go to Washington with 
the Senator.” 

He laughed heartily. 

“I was hopin’ ye’d say that,” he went 
on. tp boy, I think it can be ar- 
ranged. I'll see the Senator as soon 
as ever he comes an’ I believe he’ll be 

lad to know o’ yer wishes. I think 

e’s been hopin’, like, that ye would 
propose it. Go up to the farm and 
spend a happy month or two with yer 
aunt an’ uncle. It'll do ye good. Ye’ve 
been growin’ plump down there. Go 
an’ melt it off in the fields.” 

Next morning I met Betsy Price— 
one of my schoolmates—on the street. 
She was very cordial and told me that 
the Dunkelbergs had gone to Saratoga. 

“I got a letter from Sally this morn- 
ing,” Betsy went on. “She said that 
young Latour was at the same hotel 
and that he and her father were good 
friends.” 

I wonder if she really enjoyed stick- 
ing this thorn into my flesh—a thorn 
which made it difficult for me to fol- 
low the advice of the schoolmaster and 
robbed me of the little peace I might 
have enjoyed. My faith in Sally wav- 
ered up and down until it settled at 
its wonted level and reassured me. 


ty WAS a perfect summer morning 
and I enjoyed my walk over the 
familiar road and up into the hill coun- 
try. The birds seemed to sing a wel- 
come to me. Men and boys I had 
known waved their hats in the hay- 
fields and looked at me. There are 
few pleasures in this world like that 
of a boy getting home after a long ab- 
sence. My heart beat fast when I saw 
the house and my uncle and Purvis 
coming in from the twenty-acre lot 
with a load of hay. Aunt Deel stood 
on the front steps looking down the 
road. Now and then-her waving hand- 
kerchief went to her eyes. Uncle Pea- 
body came down the standard off his 
load and walked toward me. 


“Gosh a’ mighty! Say! what have ye 
done with that boy of our’n?” 

“What have you done 
house?” I asked again. 


“Built on an addition.” 

“That’s what I’ve done to your boy,” 
I answered. 

We ran pell-mell up the lane to 
the-steps like a pair of children. 


Aunt Deel did not speak. She just 
put her arms around me and laid her 
dear old head upon my breast. Uncle 
Peabody turned away. Then what a 
silence! Off in the edge of the wood- 
land I heard the fairy flute of a wood- 
thrush. 


“Purvis, you drive that load on the 
floor an’ put up the hosses,” Uncle 
Peabody shouted in a moment. “If 
you don’t like it you can hire ‘nother 
man. I won’t do no more till after 
dinner. This slave business is played 
out.” 


“All right,” Purvis answered. 


“You bet it’s all right,” answered 
Uncle Peabody, “I’m fer abolition an’ 
I’ve stood your domineerin’, nigger- 
driver ways long enough for one 
mornin’. If you don’t like it you can 
look for another man.” 


Aunt Deel and I began to laugh at 
this good-natured, make-believe scold- 
ing of Uncle Peabody and the emo- 
tional strain was over. They led me 
into the house where a delightful sur- 
price awaited me, for the rooms had 
been decorated with balsam boughs 
and sweet ferns. A.glowing mass of 
violets, framed in moss, occupied the 
center of the table: The house was 
filled with the odors of the forest, 
which, as they knew, were dear to me. 
I had written that they might expect 
me some time before noon, but I had 
begged them not to meet me in Can- 
ton, as I wished to walk home after 
my long ride. So they were ready for 
me. 

“T believe I’m goin’ to vote for aboli- 
tion,” said Uncle Peabody. “I wonder 
what Sile Wright will say to that.” | 
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Right Foods 


—a Special Need on Farms 


EBRUARY meals on farms should be different from 

those served in May or April. 

For these are work-months—at the plow and elsewhere. 
Men then take healthful éxercise. 

But February is more or less inactive, and so are men. 
That means some inaction. of important organs of the body 
that mainly control health. 





Another 
Luscious Way 
Another way to get the bene- 
fit of raisins is to serve them 

. with cream as a regular 
breakfast dish. 
Try this way, too, and note the 
results in ten days. 


Sun-Maid Raisin 
Bread 


Three cups flour, 4 teaspoons 
baking powder, 1 teaspoon salt, 
% cu 
Seeded. 


sugar, 1 cup Sun-Maid 
Raisins cut in pieces, 1 

egg 1 cup milk 
Soak raisins in boiling water 
for 15 minutes. Drain and dry. 
Sift flour, baking powder, salt 
and sugar together. Add raisins. 

beaten 


bake in moderate oven for #0 to 
4 minutes. 

This makes two small loaves or 
one large loaf. 

All measurements for this recipe 
ore level. 


Then certain foods are needed to take the place 
of exercise. 

Raisins are one of them. 

The practically predigested, pure fruit sugar 
and the bulk and roughage of the skins furnish > 
natural stimulation in a most delightful way. 

Raisin foods—always delicious—are, therefore, 
ideal February foods. 

Try in bread, or with oatmeal. Serve in pud- 
ding and in pie. 

Make luscious stewed raisins your regular morn- 
ing dish. Try it for ten days and note results. 

In addition, raisins supply food-iron of the 
most assimilable kind—fine food for the blood. 

You'll benefit in several ways, therefore, by 
serving more of this good fruit. 


Sun-Maid Raisins 


Your retailer should sell you Sun-Maid Seeded 
Raisins for not more than the following prices: 
Sun-Maid Seeded (15 oz. blue pkg.) —20c 
Sun-Maid Seedless (15 oz. red pkg.) —18c 
Sun-Maid Seeded or Seedless (11 oz. pkgs.)—15e 
Seeded im Tins: (12 oz.), 20c; (8 ox.), 15¢ 
Mail coupon for free book of tested ‘Sun-Maid 
recipes. 


Membership 13 000 
Dept. B-3302, Fresno, California. 
ae: eS EE eS eR 


CUT THIS OUT AND SEND IT 
Sun-Maid Raisin Growers, 
Dept. B-3302, Fresno, Calif. - 
Please send me copy of your free book, “Recipes 
with Raisins.” 
| NAME 
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Fetlocks 


Groom him properly. 


Bet Gan, 





Broad breast, fu 
Small head, p< wi 


Be Merciful 


Your horse is a true friend, He is your partner mm 
business. Enable him to enjoy the comforts of life with 
you and he will repay an hundred-fold. Feed him well. 
‘Then protect his shoulders against 
Galls, Chafes and Bruises by using a TAPATCO PAD 
—Absorbent, Soft, Cushion-like. 


Patented Hook Attachment 
e Staple and Felt Washer securely attach Hook to Pad. 
USED ONLY ON TAPATCO, 
Demand this fastener. 
rhein corte 
in U, 8. and Burlap Lined Back Bands. 


FOR SALE §VERYWHERE 


**Round-hoof’d, ae pihd, 
and long, 


The American Pad & 
Textile Company 


Greenfield, Ohio, U. S. A, 
Branch 
a wo “eet 
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An O 


NEW EASY WAY 


Here is an amazing new plan—which will put 
a beautiful organ into your home—right away. 
Just imagine what it will mean to have a beautiful, 


ed organ right in your own home—to be able to 


hymns or songs t which has the d 
rich, Cathedral tones of this Se ooste Oromat No other i cae. 
men ves such i 4 music as organ— itru- 

te fe = ona an no other ins 


Aa. amazing new sens otien most astounding offer 

Ur ceiiie te pactdlls es gow te Lave the creme Sow ane 
es e © you to ive e 

always ted in eer own boone ste Sonat ™ 

The Adler Organ is made by master workmen in the 

and most modern Piano and Organ Factory in the world. 

beautiful workmanship 


You will be amazed and delighted with its radicallylow 
the Adier is putin your home at asaving of $40 to $60. 
» many 


on any an— 


i 


|won many Gold Medals for its 
impressive tone. 


you have m. 


30 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL 


*Faregne ths Ader in vous heme plan whieh sete how 
dler r home for absolutely 
“aie Sapna” attr alpaca 


Adler Organ Factories, Liviiville, Ky. 


r you 


jay your 





MAIL THI iS 
COUPON 


Or send postal for easy plan 
(LRP R RRR RRR RR RR ERE RE RE SE SE SE | 
Adier Organ F: 

Dept. 24 > My. 

Please tel lme about the amazing new plan whieh 


will put an organ in my home 


send meyour beautiful Organ , richly 





ted. I am under no obligation whatever. 
Name = 
Address 








White Light 


Beats Gas or Electric 
AVE ONEHALE on of 
this omdertal 


cine Sen ‘hee times as 

best round wick flame 

: BURNS SO HOURS on ONE 
kerosene. No 


Try It 10 Nights FREE 
yourself without 


without risk that this remark- 


FREE! 













Get Yours FREE 


We want one user in each locality 

to whom we can customers, 
In that way you may get yo you 

rst to write 

k for 1-DAY FREE TRIAL OF- 

ER and learn how to get one FREE. 


Make Money 
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Address letters to "Uncle PE” care of The Progressive Farmer 








The Children Learn the Differ- 


ent Soil Families 


UST as people differ in looks and the 

work they are best suited for, so 
do soils. This morning we are going 
over to Mr. Jones’s farm to learn some 
interesting things about the families of 
soils.” 

Stopping on a hillside on Mr. Jones’s 
farm, the teacher gathered up a handful 
of soil, saying: “Like cloth, a certain 
soil may be said to be coarse or fine. 
When you rub this soil between your 
fingers it feels smooth. There are no 
rough pieces in it. This we call clay 
soil. Pure clay is not the best soil in 
which to plant crops because the par- 
ticles of clay are so close together that 
the air and the moisture cannot circulate 
in it. Also clay is too sticky te cultivate 
easily. Clay soils are good for growing 
crops that require a lot of moisture like 
red clover and other hay crops, and ap- 
ples. Can anyone tell me how we should 
treat clay soils when- we have them on 
our farmis? 

“Clay soils must not be plowed when 
wet. And after plowing it the large 
lumps should *be broken with a harrow 
before they dry and become hard clods. 
Neither should livestock be allowed to 
pass over this kind of soil when it is 
wet because the tracks cause clods to 
form.” 

Next the group stopped by a stream 
which ran through the farm. Here the 
teacher pointed out a kind of soil that 
belonged to the sand family. The pupils 
learned that early vegetables, peaches, 
tobacco, sweet potatoes, peanuts, cow- 
peas, and watermelons were good crops 
for sandy soils. 

“The third famify of soils those 
that have some clay in them and enough 
sand to keep them from being sticky,” 
said the teacher as she picked up a hand- 
ful of rich soil near the orchard. “Loam 
is the name of this kind of soil. Loam 
soils are best for most crops, because 
they do not bake, they are easily culti- 
vated, and they hold moisture well 

“Dig a hole about three feet deep 
here,” directed the teacher. When Sam- 
my had finished digging the hole the 
teacher said: “You will notice that the 
soil beginning at the top and going down 
for about six inches is dark, while from 
this point on to the bottom of the hole it 
has a light color. The dark soil is called 
‘top soil’ and the light colored soil un- 
der this is called ‘subsoil’.” 

“What makes the top soil dark?” one 
of the pupils asked. 

“The remains of roots, leaves and 
stalks of plants which have rotted in the 
soil cause the dark color. The remains 
of plants, when found in the soil, are 
called humus. Soils with a lot of humus 
in them are said to be rich.” 

UNCLE P. F. 


A First-year Club Member 


(Girls’ $1 Prize Letter) 


WHEN I wrote to the Young People’s 
Page last time I was not a club mem- 
ber, but now I am, and I have something 
I want to tell you about my year’s work. 
I joined the home demonstration club 
for girls in 1922 and took part .n can- 
ning and sewing. 

On one-twentieth of an acre I raised 
700 pounds of tomatoes. I canned some, 
sold. some, and we ate the rest. I had 
hard luck getting my required work com- 
pleted, and became discouraged. I said I 
wasn’t going to join next year and al- 
most decided not to exhibit what I had. 
I had little hope of winning anything, 
but I won the second prize for the best 
complete exhibit at our community fair, ; 
first prize on tomato pickles, Chile 
sauce, and peanut butter; second on 
pears and sewing; and third on toma- 
toes. My exhibit went from Carrollton 
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Suggestions to Teachers 


ASK pupils to bring samples of soils to 
school and classify them according to 
families 

2. Put a handful of soil into a tall glass 
jar of water. Stir thoroughly and then 
watch the sorting action of water as set- 
tling takes place. 

3. Put loamy soil in one dish and clay 
in another. Wet the soil in both dishes 
and then allow to dry. The clay soil will 
bake and crack while the loam will re- 
main loose. Explain which is better for 
growing crops. 


4. References: Farmers’ Bulletin No. 
257. 
5. Assign nature-study questions and 


have pupils give answers at next period. 














to Dallas, and from there to Houston. 
I haven’t heard from these fairs yet. I 
won a free trip to the state fair though. 

Our club had a cold drink stand at our 
community. fair and cleared over $50. 
This went to the club to help send a boy 
and girl to the farmers’ short course 
next July. BERTHA CROW. 

Editor’s Note—Bertha doesn’t say 
that she has changed her mind about 
joining the club another year, but we 
are all sure she does want to be a club 
member again. This is a good record 
for a first-year club member, and Bertha 
has written an interesting letter about 
her work. 


A Pleasant Way to Make 


Money 
(Boys’ $1 Prize Letter) 

E CHILDREN were always wishing 

for some way to earn extra money. ' 
We had fine flowers, so one day Mamma 
told us that if we would help to care for 
them we would soon have an easy way to 
make money. 

We had large floweredcannas in five 
colors, three kinds of dahlias, fairy lilies, 
several kinds of fine chrysanthemums, 
and Madeira vines. These require but 
little attention and multiply rapidly. It 
is easy to sell such bulbs, because our 
prices are below those of seed dealers. 
It is pleasant work, too, and the pleasant 
thought of adding more beauty to the 
world goes with each shipment. 

We also saved seed of balsam cucum- 
ber, which makes such lovely shady vines 
at our dining room windows, and of the 
old-fashioned four-o’clocks of various 
colors. The income from our seeds and 
bulbs has been surprising to us. 

CLAUDE ARMOUR (Age 15). 

Editor’s Note. —We believe Claude's 
way of making extra money will appeal 
to a good many of our young people. 
Why not try it? You can begin ths 
month with some kinds. 


This Week’s Nature-Study 


Questions 


HICH weighs more—a bushel of 
sandy soil or a bushel of clay soil? 

2. “Which is usually richer—‘“heavy” 
soil or “light” soil? 

3. Which is warmer, a sandy soil or 
clay soil? 

4. Which is’ richer, top soil of subsoil? 

Answers to Last Week’s Questions 

F WE dig deep enough anywhere in 

the earth, do we finally reach rock? 
The depth of the soil may be only a few 
inches, or it may be many feet, but if we 
dig deep enough we come to the solid 
rock of the earth’s crust. 

2. Is all the soil we see formed from 
the rock we may find under it? No. 
Many soils are carried away after they 
are formed and placed elsewhere. Water, 
ice, and wind are the three main forces 
that carry soils from one place to ane 
other. 

3. Why is the soil deep in the valleys? 
Because the soil from-the mountain and 
hillsides have been carried to the valleys 
below by the rain and by streams. 
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now. Avoid disappointmen 


SEND NO MONEY 
No m ma’ vam, Ly just your name, 

—. desired ie all 
we rae oy.< pa 


Bargain Sale >< “ales 
cents postage. AC 
ir: you are not delighted. You 
risk absolutely nothing. 
Send for Big FREE Cataiog 


BERNARD-HEWITT & CO. 
Dept. 0622 CHICAGO, ILL. 











Better market prices—less trouble— 
fatten sooner, Leavitt Dehorners cli 

horns off in a wink, leaving clean omesth 
edges that heal quickly, V-shaped 
blades, driven by cogged handles, 
cut fourways at once, can’t crush, 
Over 75,000 satisfied users the 
world over, Fully guaran- 
teed, Circular free, Ask 
your dealer fora 


LEAVITT 
DEHORNER 


Leavitt Mfg. Co. ,Mfgre, — 
372 Griggs St., Urbana, Ill, 
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Save money. Try this won- 
derful range at Our Risk! 
More than 150,000 in use. All 
sold on 30 Days’ Free Trial. 


GREAT FUEL SAVER AND 
WONDERFUL BAKER 


Housewives are delighted with 
results. Exclusive features: Odor Hood — carries 
edors up chimney. Ash sifter sifts ashes 4 in poe 
Stone Oven Bottom absorbs and holds heat. 
anteed. Will last for years. You can buy this ih 
range Direct From Factory at Lowest Price—our onl 
selling plan. Many styles g tas which to ch Als? Oal 
Heaters, Fireless Cookers, Refrigerators, Kitchen Cabi- 
gets and Tables. Easy credit terms nd for big FREE catalog. 
THE IMPERIAL STEEL RANGE COMPANY 
613 Detroit Ave. Cleveland, 












WERCULES MFG. CO. 
CENTERVILLE, IOWA 


SIMPLE METHOD 
OF SMOKING MEAT 


By L. D. Johnson 

In a few minutes anyone can smoke 
@ season’s supply of meat without 
bother or loss. The secret is in using 
Wright’s Smoke, which may be ap- 
plied quickly, easily and cheaply with 
a brush or cloth. Wright’s Smoke is 
made of smoke from selected hickory 
and gives a delicious flavul. It saves 
20 pounds in every 100 by preventing 
Shrinkage. If you want delicious 
smoked meat, at less cost and less 
trouble, get Wright’s Smoke from your 
druggist today—big bottle $1. 2. Té 
sugar-cure meat, simply mix 27 pounds 
of salt with Wright’s Ham Pickle. This 
costs little and will cure a barrel of 
meat perfectly, without trouble or loss. 

Send your name to the E. H. Wright 
Co., 853 Broadway, Kansas City, Mo., 
and you will receive, free and post- 
paid, a new $1 book, “Meat Produc- 
tion on the Farm,” which tells how to 
cure every kind of meat. This $1 book 
is free to farmers only. Write for it 








The Light in the Clearing 


(Continued from page 21, column 2) 


“He’ll probably advise against it, the 
time isn’t ripe for so great a change,” 
was my answer. “He thinks that the 
whole matter, should be left to the 
glacial action of time’s forces.” 

Every week day after that I worked 
in the fields until the Senator arrived 
in Canton about the middle of August. 
On one of those happy days I received 
a letter from old Kate, dated, to my 
surprise, in Saratoga. It said:— 

“Dear Barton Baynes—I thought I would 
let you know that my father is dead. I have 
come here to rest and have found some work 
to do. I am better now. Have seen Sally. 
She is very beautiful and kind. She does 
not know that I am the old witch, I have 
changed so. The others do not know—it is 
better that way. I think it was the Lord 
that brought me here. He has a way of 
taking care of some people, my boy. 

“Do you remember when I began to call 
you my boy—you were very little. It is long, 
ago since I first saw you in your father’s 
dooryard—you said you were going to mill on 
a butterfly’s back. You looked just as 
thought my boy would look. You gave me a 
kiss. What a wonderful gift it was to me 
then! I began to love you. I have no one 
else to think of now. I hope you won't 
mind my thinking so much of you. 

God bless you, 


“KATE FULLERTON.” 

I understood new why the strong 
will and singular insight of this woman 
had so often exercised themselves in 
my behalf. I could not remember the 
far day and the happy circumstance of 
which she spoke, but I wrote her a 
letter which must have warmed her 
heart I am sure. 


ILAS WRIGHT arrived in Canton 
and drove up to our home. He 

reached our door at eight in the morn- 
ing with his hound and rifle. He had 
aged rapidly since I had seen him last. 

“Bart,” he said when the greetings 
were over, “let’s you and me go and 
spend a day in the woods. I'll leave 
my man here to help your uncle while 
you’re gone.” 

We went by driving south. a few 
miles and tramping in to the foot of 
the stillwater on our river—a trail long 
familiar to me. The dog left us soon 
after we took it and began to range 
over thick wooded hills. We sat down 
among small, spire-like spruces at the 
river's edge with a long stretch of 
water in sight while the music of the 
hound’s voice came faintly to our ears 
from the distant forest. 

“Oh, I’ve been dreaming of this for 
a long time,” said the Senator. as he 
leaned back against a tree and filled 
his lungs and looked out upon the 
water, green with lily-pads along the 
edge and flecked with the last of the 
white blossoms. “I believe you want 
to leave this lovely country.” 

“T am waiting for the call to go,” I 
said. 

“Well, I’m inclined to think you are 
the kind of man who ought to go,” he 
answered almost sadly. “You are 
needed. I have been waiting until we 
should meet to congratulate you on 
your behavior at Cobleskill. I think 
you have the right spirit—that is the 
all-important matter. You will en- 
counter strange company in the game 
of politics.” 

“Just what do you want to do?” he 
asked presently. 

“T should like to go down to Wash- 
ington with you and help you in any 
way that I can.” 

“All right, partner—we'll try it,” he 
answered gravely. “I hope that I don’t 
forget and work you as hard as I 
work myself. It wouldn’t be decent. I 
have a great many letters to write. 
I'll try thinking out loud while you 
take them down in sound-hand. Then 
you can draft them neatly and I'll sign 
them. You have tact and good man- 
ners and can do many of my errands 
for me and save me from those who 
have no good reason for taking up my 
time. You will meet the best people 
and the worst. There’s just a chance 
that it may come to something worth 
while—who knows? You are young 
yet. It will be good training and you 
will witness the making of some his- 
tory now and then.” 


(To be continued) 





Editor's Note—Since our issue of 
next week will be the annual Reference 
Special, the next installment of “The 
Light in the Clearing” will appear in the 
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The PORTABLE Electric Light and Power Plant 
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buys this handy 
Electric Light ana Power Plant 


(without batteries) 


With batteries, $245, F.O. B. East Orange, N. J. 


Geers 32 Volt HOMELITE plant will 
supply your home, barn and other build- 
ings with brilliant electric light, and power 
for other uses up to 12 horse power, such as 
cream separator,washing machine, pumps, 


Ideal from point of service — never need 
send for repair man—being Portable, easily 
taken or sent to him—weighs only 100 Ibs 
— no foundation required — output, about 
500 watts per unit— add more units if 
needed—easy, safe, economical and help- 
ful. A time-tested money saver on the farm. 
LIBERAL TERMS ARRANGED 


Write today for full particulars of this 
marvel of compact efficiency 


The Simms Magneto Co. 
276 North Arlington Avenue 
East Orange, New Jersey 


Attractive proposition to live dealers 











Order today sure. Don’t send one penny now. 


Lengths, 31 to 36. Cut extra full, 
MUSLIN 


cents postage. 
immediately upon your asking. 
Big Catalogue Mailed Free 





CHICAGO, ILL. 





Dept. P622 





LET US SEND YOU 


3 lovely White Muslin Petticoats for only 98. A 
smashing offer, The season’s greatest sensation. 


WE WILL SHIP THEM ON APPROVAL 
Every woman should have a set of these splendid 
Petticoats of finest quality selected Muslin. Made 
with deep 6-inch flounces—one with fine quality filet 
lace and edging—other two with exquisite embroidery. 


3 PETTICOATS 98c 


This low price good only while our supply lasts. 
ORDER AT ONCE — SEND NO MONEY 


quest your name, address and size is all we want. 
When goods arrive, you pay only 98c, plus a few | 
We guarantee to refund your money 


BERNARD-HEWITT & CO. 


WORTH 
$]°° 















ONLY 3 PETTICOATS 
TOA CUSTOMER 








against Skippers 





Figaro is guaranteed to 
keep out skippers and pre- 
vent strong rancid taste in 
pect, Lavon money back 


if it fails, 


You have a neighbor 
who uses Figaro. For 18 
years it has en used by 
thousands of farmers in 
fescerving meat. Try 

igaro on part of your 
- this wont and see the difference. 

U.S. Government guar- 
Pn oe a or Figaro. It’s the only 
genuine, accept no other. Get it at most 
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Jor Muja! PAVED l 


FOR Will Pay for 
Itself In Two Weeks ~ 


Saves fuel and oil. Saves one man’s 
ane ae Makes ¢) 4 

feet Somos, Can be installed in ¢ 

Seare. Wty tele tr free Wtoretere., 
‘Sho Sles toeanet tania 

20 ANDERSON, IND. U. $. A. 
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This charming genuine 
26 piece set ABSO- 
LUTELY FREE, 
Guaranteed for 20 
years. Will not tarnish 
or turn black. Its yours 
for selling only 


of our guarante fresh 
—s anol sores eae 


large your 

peighbors. Beir, out, gy one 
r this guaranteed genu~ 

ine silveroid set consists of 
6 ave MA. 'G, Mt 
spoons, spoons, 1 bu 

bnife, 1 sugar — 
Other? ree premiums. 
your name today. 
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Good ane 
Healthy Crops 


The South learned years ago that Kaintt 
and the other German Potash Salts pre- 
vented Cotton Rust and other plant 
diseases, and at the same time greatly 
increased the yield. 

Scientific investigations now show that 
both Potash and Magnesia are helpful 
in combating plant diseases. 

All the German Potash Salts that are 
used in Cotton fertilizers contain soluble 
magnesia. 

If you will insist on having your fertilizer 
contain at least 5 per cent of Potash de- 
rived from Genuine German Potash Salts, 
you will secure at the same time enough 
magnesia to insure against plant diseases 
due to magnesia hunger. 

For Tobacco, and for those Fruits 
which are injured by Chlorin, the fer- 
tilizer should carry 10 per cent of Pot- 
ash, derived from Sulfate of Potash or 
from Sulfate of Potash Magnesia. 

Use the latter if your Tobacco leaves are 
not sound. 





SOIL & CROP SERVICE, POTASH SYNDICATE 
H. A. HUSTON, Manager 
42 Broadway 


POTASH PAYS 


3 Great CHALLENGE Bargains 


Anywhere—Anytime—Beat Them If You Can! 
We want 100,000 names. of to| LONG WEARING REAL WOOL TROUSERS 














new 
which bargain catalog— 
containing the most Le we have ever A brand new garment giv- 
offered on home farm Payees ise ing more ye a 
of finest ‘quality, trousers sae owned. 
of new customers we in this ent Olive drab color, 3 2 os. fab- 
our 8 "GREAT CHALLENGE BARGAINS. Each ric, every seam double silk 
bern! is in a class pe itself for high value and stitched. 4 pockets of extra 
| tS ae pa record-smashing prices poo drill, Plain finished bot- 
indefinttely “pid ail | tome trousers 32.2 $2.29. plus 400" for 
orders for for the the bangalne | 2 my sen 29, 
BRAND ‘NEW, FINEST MARCHING SHOES | LOOK AT OUR WOOL BLANKET PRICE 

















Unequaled as s work shoe, 100 ook leather, Full sized olive drab 
Goodyear welt, surface regulation U. 8. A. 
face outside, thick. extra blarset, weight approx. 
eavy oak lea outer soles, 4 08. Recla and in 
5-ply solid lea’ A-1 shape every way. A 
1, triple sti beautiful. warm blanket 
ut, so that is real wool through and through, 
Jeather counter, Price, $2.59 each, plus 40c for packing and mail- 
bellows tongue, ing. __ 
we, Order as pA of each item as you wish In 
inner ordering a be sure to state 
| a = one — wanted Ora ARMY STORES, | 
no, 
plus 400 pecking “and mailing. 950 Koplin Bldg. Atlanta, Ga. 
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FOR SEED OR ROASTING 
Famous Alabama Runners ............ 60 pound 
Small White Spanish 
Cash with order, 
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The Fertilizer Price Outlook 


Strong Demand, Lessened Supply Point to Advances 
By B. L. MOSS 


N ATTEMPTING to get a line on 
i cenpaios fertilizer prices, there are 

certain factors bearing upon the situ- 
ation which must be kept in mind. Some 
of these are the prices of cotton, tobac- 
co, and peanuts, 
present and pros- 
pective, which of 
course, have a very 
direct influence up- 
on the fertilizer de- 
mand, the supply of 
fertilizer materials, 
the very general 
tendency among 
farmers to do more 
home-mixing, and 
the general business situation. 


I shall note first the very marked ten- 
dency toward an increased cotton acre- 
age, especially from Georgia westward. 
It is my opinion now, for what it may 
be worth, that if present prices for cot- 
tor sce maintained, we shall see a record 
a*veage—probably around 40,000,000 
: ves if we have a favorable spring for 
jiuating. Farmers have pretty generally 
cuserved the need for rather liberal fer- 
tilization, if fair crops of cotton are to 
be made under boll weevil conditions, 
and for.this reason I look for a liberal 
application of fertilizers to cotton, par- 
ticularly of acid phosphate and nitrate 
of soda, the value of which has been 
clearly demonstrated. The Carolinas 
and East and North Georgia, where the 
weevil was so destructive last season, 
may not materially increase their acre- 
age of cotton, but elsewhere in the Belt 
a heavy increase appears about as prob- 
able as anything can well be. Tobacco 
and peanuts, too, are bringing relatively 
good prices, and an increased acreage of 
these crops, with rather liberal fertili- 
zation, is probable. 

Thus it would seem that there is to be 
a strong demand for fertilizers; in fact, 
it is the talk among fertilizer men that 
they expect their floors to be swept clean 
before the end of the season. 


Supply Not So Large 


N THE other hand, stocks of fertiliz- 

er materials, particularly of acid phos- 
phate, are unquestionably smaller than 
they were a year ago. In 1921, fertilizers 
were used sparingly, and considerable 
stocks were left unsold; then came bet- 
ter prices of cotton, and the spring of 
1922 saw a keener demand than had 
been anticipated, and stocks were clean- 
ed up rather closely. Nitrate of soda 
and potash stocks are not so depleted, 
it seems, though the demand for them is 
good, particularly nitrate. 





MR. MOSS 


Thus it would seem that we have in 
the fertilizer trade the two elements that 
make for strong and perhaps rising 
prices, namely, lessened supply and 
quickened demand. Evidently, we are 
to have more of a sellers’ market than 
since the boom days just following the 
war, with dealers holding the advantage. 
Generally improving business conditions 
the country over, of course, also make 
for stronger fertilizer prices; labor and 
materials costs are rising, and these are 
bound to be reflected in the finished 
product. 


Tendency Toward Home Mixing 


TILL another factor that: must be 

reckoned with is the growing ten- 
dency of farmers to buy their materials 
and mix their fertilizers at home to 
suit their particular soils and crops. 
This, it seems to me, must result in a 
lessened demand for ready-mixed goods, 
with a correspondingly stronger demand 
for acid phosphate and nitrate of soda. 
One prominent manufacturer is quoted 
as saying that, since farmers are insist- 
ing on doing their own mixing, with a 
decreased demand for, and lessened 
profits from, mixed goods, it is proper 


that’ acid phosphate should. sell for a: 
higher price, bearing its share of the’ 


cost of manufacture, which, he claims, 
it has not done in the past. 

Having glanced at the factors affect- 
ing supply and demand, let us turn for 
a moment to prices, present and pros- 
pective. 


Prices Slowly Advancing 


p2oM a level of around $45 to $46 per 

ton at the ports, in the early fall, ni- 
trate of soda has gradually risen to 
about $52 to $54, according to my latest 
quotations. The fall and winter move- 
ment, at least through the Central South, 
has been heavy; and in this territory I 
feel safe in saying that probably twice 
as much nitrate as last year will be used. 
With the steady rise in cotton prices, 
has come a rise in nitrate prices, 
though the rise in the latter has not been 
so rapid nor great as the rise in the price 
of cotton. My belief is that nitrate will 
go somewhat higher, probably to around 
$60 at the ports, with spring retail prices 
running $10 to $15 per ton higher. My 
advice to the user of nitrate is to supply 
his needs at present prices, for I can see 
no particular reason to expect a drop. 
Furthermore, it is possible that about 
April there may be a temporary shortage. 
There appear to be ample stocks of ni- 
trate in Chile, but ships must bring this 
nearly 4,000 miles, and there is always 
the possibility of uncertain or delayed 
arrivals. 


Acid phosphate prices, delivered, in 
100-pound bags, March delivery, in the 
Central South, are $20 per ton, less 7 
per cent for cash, or about $18.60 net, 
delivered. It is interesting to observe 
that all the companies from whom I have 
quotations have identically the same 
price or within a few cents of each 
other. Thus it would seem that some 
heads have been put together in this mat- 
ter of fertilizer prices. 


A year ago, our readers will remem- 
ber, dealers’ prices of acid phosphate 
opened at a rfther high level, but later 
broke to around $15 per ton, delivered. 
Some are expecting a similar drop this 
year, though to me it does not appear 
so likely to occur as a year ago. The de- 
mand will probably be stronger, stocks 
are smaller, cotton is higher, and the 
general business situation is better. 


Is the Price a Fair One? 


FACTOR to be noted here is the 

widely expressed statement among 
manufacturers that they have been los- 
ing money on acid phosphate for several 
years. Of course, for one outside the 
business, it is quite out of the question 
to say whether or not this statement is 
correct or incorrect. However, I be- 
lieve we will all agree that the manu- 
facturer is entitled to a fair profit, oth- 
erwise he cannot remain in business. I 
cannot see, either, that $18.50 phosphate 
is greatly out of line with cotton at 26 
to 28 cents. 


Summing up the situation as it per- 
tains to acid phosphate prices, it would 
appear to me that a drop is possible, 
though not highly probable. On the 
other hand, I doubt if there will be any 
material rise over present quotations. 
However, by April, I would not be sur- 
prised to see a decided scarcity in stocks. 
My idea would be to keep am eye on the 
market, and take advantage of any 
breaks, and buy reasonably early. ~ 


My latest quotation on muriate of pot- 
ash was $50 per ton at the ports. This 
price is quite reasonable, judging by 
pre-war levels and the general commod- 
ity price level, and I see no particular 
reason for remaining out of the market, 
where potash may be needed. 

Tn conclusion, I wish to say that here- 
in I have set down my opinions, not 
prophecies. I have given the facts, at 
least, as I see and interpret them, leav- 
ing to the reader the formation of his 
own conclusions. 
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Use High Grade Fertilizers 


Y BUYING high-grade fertilizers in- 
stead of the low grade, the farmer 
saves on freight, tags, bags, hauling and 
distribution. 

There is still a big demand for an 
8-2-2 fertilizer. The proportions of 
phosphoric acid, nitrogen, and potash in 
this formula may be just the right kind 
for cotton on some soil types. If this is 
true, then a 12-3-3 fertilizer which has 
the same proportions of phosphoric acid, 
nitrogen, and potash as the 8-2-2 fertil- 
izer, will give just as good results with 
less quantity applied per acre. 

To give you a clearer idea-of what I 
have in mind, let me give you an illus- 
tration: 

Suppose that two farmers, A and B, 
are each planting this coming scalou 20 
acres of cotton. <A will use an 8-2-2 fer- 
tilizer under his cotton, while B will use 
a 12-3-3. They both, however, are going 
to use the same amount of actual phos- 






acre. A will use 600 pounds of an 8-2-2 
fertilizer per acre, while B will use only 
400 pounds of 12-3-3 fertilizer per acre. 
A will necessarily have to purchase six 
tons of fertilizer*for his 20 acres to give 
him the required amount, while B- will 
have to purchase only four tons. 
Remember that both A and B pur- 
chase the same number of actual pounds 
of plant food in the same proportion, 
but A has to pay freight, bagging, tag- 
ging, hauling, and distributing on two 
more tons than B. 

On the two extra tons the bags and 
tags alone will cost $3.60. The other 








At Big Cut in Factory Price 


And Save from $15 to $50 
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CUT PRICES 
TO THE BONE 
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items of expense will average around 
$12 for the two tons. The simple fact 
is that B, by using 12-3-3 fertilizer in- 
stead of 8-2-2 fertilizer will save $15.60. 
Don’t you think this saving worth 
while. J. N. HARPER. 





The Subscription 
Manager Says:— 


Why You Need the Progres- 


sive Farmer 



















Gulden Bacle Bessy Co, aiitien th, teat 
GOLDEN EAGLE BUGGIES 


T IS a Paper With a Mission. — Its 


phoric acid, nitrogen, and potash per) 








results you want. 


hints about farm operations, 


will bring it. 


30 S. 14th Street: 








Which are the 
Earliest Snap Beans? 


Which Tomatoes 
Best Resist Wilt? 


Which Cantalo 
are the Sweetest? 


The Select-Rite Seed Charts in 
1923 Catalog of 


WOODS SEEDS 


Show at a glance the varieties of each vegetable 
to plant for earliness, yield, length of bearing, or 
for whatever purpose is most desired. 

The most helpful catalog we have ever issued is 
ready to be mailed you free on request. 

For three generations we have supplied to our cus- 
tomers the best in seeds, and with the Select-Rite 
Charts, you can select the right variety for the 





WOOD’S CROP SPECIAL 
Published monthly during planting seasons, gives helpful 


and current prices on 


seasonable field seeds. Mailed free on request. A post card 


T. W. WOOD & SONS, Seedsmen 


Richmond, Va. 



























motto is “$500 More a Year for the 





DAIRY SUPPLIES 
Write For Catalog and 
Free Booklet on 


“ADVANTAGES OF 
RICHER CREAM” 


We Abe Sell 
Butter Boxes 


No, 
CHAMPION { No-3 See $8.0 
F.O.B. Adanta 
DAIRY AND FARM areny co. 
Dept. 115 TLANTA, GA. 





Average Southern Farmer,’ and every 
page of every issue helps the farmer to- | 
ward this goal. 
2. It Fs Southern.—No farm paper can 
serve the South if made away in New | 
York, Chicago, or Philadelphia—500 
miles away from a Southern cotton, rice, 
or tobacco farm. 

3. It Is Weekly. — The up-to-date 
farmer needs at least once-a-week feasts 
of agricultural news, reminders, infor- 
mation, and inspiration. Monthlies and 








IF IT’S SOMETHING YOU WANT—LET US 


BUY IT FOR YOU 


WE CAN ary THE id MARKET 
ND GET YO 


The “Lowest Price 
American Purchasing Agency, 


101! FAYETTE ST., INDIANAPOLIS, IND 


semi-monthlies are too slow for this 
progressive age. 

4. You Get 52 Papers a Year.—Not 12 
or 24 only, as is the case with monthlies 
and semi-monthlies. 

5. The Whole Family Enjoys It.—It 
not only has the best farm articles of 

















SAW MILL MACHINERY 


SAW MILLS.BOILERS AND pene 


SAWS, BITS : 
FAST SPEED AND HIGH ae 
for Prices and information to the Manufactur ens. 


. a. SCHOFIELOS Sons (Co. 


MACON, GEOARCIA. 











MERICAN(ORN 


Make best meal—most money—bdig capacity. 
Get ca ” Mille ba 
Saws, Fi Mills, - Raciows, F Lo Sta 
AMERICAN MACHINERY 0.7 Neloon ", ATLANTA, GA. 
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4 o— P255, Rochester, N. Y. 

Steady Work / Sir: Send me, without charge, (3) 
Ren. BOYS 7 A Railway Mail Clerk exami- 
or Over. ver. nation questions; (3) Tell ne how I 
Fo an get a U. 8. Government $ nee (3) 
Coupon ) Send list” of Government jobs obtain- 
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any paper in the South, but also has the 
best pages for farm women and for | 
farm boys and girls. 

6. It Is Dependable.—Every article it 
prints passes the acid test for soundness. 
No mere theories are allowed. Only 
practical, provable, workable facts are 
published. 

7. It Gets Results—And because it is 
practical and progressive, it helps read- 
ers, so that it is commonly said, “You 
can tell by a man’s farm whether he 
reads tt or not.” 


oe ee’ cai 


Manager Subscription Department. 





ONE of the most essential things in 

profitable farming is the wise and 
liberal use of plant food. Many farmers 
are not even willing to invest a few dol- 
lars in fertilizer and give it a fair trial. 
This is a great mistake, as many thou- 
sands of farmers are using commercial 
fertilizers at a big profit. 
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ATLANTA, “‘The South’s Seedsmen’’ 
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Cut Farming Costs 








madein 15-30 &20-40, 





Russell Giant, kero- 
gene tractor, 30-60 


horsepower 





Made in six sizes from 
20 x % tothe big 36 x 60, 
all alike in design and 

good features. 


Let us tell you more about Russell Tractors, Steam 
Engines and Threshers. Send for Catalog. 


THE RUSSELL & COMPANY, CHATTANOOGA 


Stuttgart, Ark.; Crowley, La. 





PRESENT crop prices demand pres- 

ent day farming methods. That 
means less farm help, fewer days, and 
less labor cost. It means plowing, fit- 
ting, seeding and harvesting at just the 
right time for best crops, 

It means quicker, better work at only 
a fraction of the cost by the old laborious 
horse-and-man way. And it means 
more time left for better things. 

Old reliable Russell Tractors cut 
your costs so you can clear good profits 
on high priced land and low priced 
crops. And they keep right on repaying 
their cost year after year— 


Because 


—they are built with hand-made quality 
of workmanship to the Russell Standard 
of not how many, but Aow good. 
—they contain every improvement found 
worthy during our 80 years of successin 
building farm power machinery. 

—they have the new auto type steering 
knuckles; heavy duty, smooth-running 
motor; absolutely dustproof transmission 
and bearings; heavy channel steel frame 
that holds all parts in proper position, 
and the new Russell type transmission 
operating each speed on direct drive. 
—they include every feature needed for 
an all-purpose, sturdy, reliable and eco- 
nomical farm power plant. A size for 
every farm, 










































BARGAIN SALE! 


Cretonne Trimmed 
BLACK SATEEN 





INTERNATIONAL 
MAIL ORDER CO. 
Deot. 62357 Chieage 


SEND NO MONEY 
20 SHOT AUTOMATIC PISTOL 








(Pocket size, -cal., 7-shot, $7.80.) 
SEND NO MONEY.—Pay on arrival our 
price, plue few cents postage. Sat- 
isfaction S aranteed, or money back. Order 
today, NOW. 


THE PRICE CUTTING CO. 
55 Broadway New York 
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Larger Acre Yields Necessary 


|" THE farmers of Georgia, 


crops, particularly cotton 


Alabama, 
and Florida would make more money 
in 1923, they must not only produce the 
feed and foodstuffs necessary to supply 
, but they must’ also make 
their money 


the farm needs 
larger yields per acre on 
Acre yields govern profits. Gener- 
ally speaking, the larger the yields per 
acre, the greater the returns the farm- 
er gets for growing crops; while with 
average, or less than average yields, 
he gets little, if any, profits. This fact 
has been clearly demonstrated by re- 
cent surveys on various farms in this 
section by the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture which showed 
that as the cotton yields increased 
from 100 to 300 pounds of lint per acre 
the cost of growing the crop decreas- 
ed from 25 cents per pound where the 
smaller yields were made, to 15 cents 
per pound where the larger yields 
were grown. This applies to the crop 
of 1922. 


What governs yields? There are 
several factors that influence the 
amount of cotton that can be grown 
upon each acre. The important ones 
are drainage, terracing, preparation of 
the land, the right kind of fertilizer 
and the variety and spacing of the cot- 
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SEND NO MONEY 


for this complete set of 

anteed semi-porcelain c ina. 
Absolutely Free. Noextra 
money to pay. Most startling 
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ton. These are all important, but the 
one which should be given more con- 
sideration now than it has received in 
the past-is the matter of the right use 
of fertilizer in connection with the 
growth of cotton. 


Sufficient evidence is at hand, from 
a scientific as well as a practical stand- 
point, to show that both nitrogen and 
phosphoric acid are deficient in the 
prevailing soil types of the section re- 
ferred to above. Chemical analysis 
shows that these two plant food ele- 
ments are very deficient on most of 
the soils of this section. Fertilizer 
tests, as well as the experience of 
farmers, show that when they are 
applied profitable increases in yields 
are made from them. Some of the 
lands need potash, particularly those 
that have been cropped for a long 
t'r.e, especially those where the cotton 
is inclined to rust or wilt. 


The kind and quantity of fertilizer 
to use is the most important question 
with the farmers in this connection. 
Generally speaking, a profitable in- 
crease in cotton yield will be obtained 
from the use of from 300 to 400 pounds 





Mayo’s Seeds 
Send me 10 cents and I will 
mail you, with my catalog, 
one full size packet of the 


following seeds: 


Mayo’s Blood Turnip Beet, 

Scarlet Turnip White Tipped 
Radish, 

Black Seeded Simpson Let- 
tuce, 

Danver’s Half Long Carrot. 

Southern Giant Curled Mustard, 

Mayo’s Special Mixture of 
Sweet Peas. 


The-value of this collection is 30 
cents. Should you not wish this 
collection I want to send you my 
catalog. Just send me a post 
card requesting my catalog and 
I will mail it to you. My cat- 
alog contains descriptions and 
prices of Garden Seeds, Flower | 
Seeds, Clover Seeds, Grass Seeds, 
Seed Oats, Seed Corn, Cowpeas, 
Millet, Soy Beans. 
Write for Catalog Today. 








| Boencantoncen Tennessee 











of fertilizer per acre, if the fertilizer 
used contains about 8 per cent avail- 
able phosphoric acid, 4 per cent nitro- 
gen and, when necessary, 4 per cent 
potash. The fertilizer could best be 
applied in the bed while the land is be- 
ing prepared, just before planting 
time. 


When this kind and quantity of fer- 
tilizer is used it should make, on an 
average, at least one pound of in- 
crease in seed cotton for each pound 
of fertilizer used, particularly if ap- 
plied to well-drained, terraced land 
when a good variety is planted so as 
to get a stand of cotton, a stand being 
from two to four stalks per hill about 
six inches apart, in 3 to 3% foot rows. 


And if a pound of fertilizer, worth 
generally speaking, around 2 cents per 
pound, will give a pound of seed cot- 
ton, worth at present prices about 11 
cents a pound, then the investment in 
fertilizer on such a basis will net the 
farmer from $25 to $30 per acre for 
each 400 pounds so used. Pit 3: 





HE freshness of eggs can be tested 

by holding before a candle light in a 
dark room. If fresh, the egg will appear 
clear, and if not fresh it will look dark 
and cloudy. Fresh eggs will sink in cold 
water, while decomposed eggs will rise. 
Pressing the large end of a ftesh egg to 
the cheek gives warmth while a bad egg 














Sacal, 
Universe! Sales Co. 443 B'way, Desh 63 New York 


Ge ee 


will not, 


D. R. MAYO, Seedsman j 












SEEDS THAT SUCCEED 


Direct From the Nation’s Capita 
Send for our Big Catalog in colors Se ready 
Absolutely Free. 
Send 10c and we will include 1 packet each 
DWARF PeLoaM serene 





BOLGIANO TOMATO. 


F'WBOLGIANO & CO 
1021 B. Street, —_—— D. C. 





CLOVER min 


Blue Grass. $4; Poxnagiighs 2 Or- 
d Red 


Grass, Alfalfa, 
Clover, $12; ‘sweet Clover, $6.56; Su- 
Q@r Alfalfa, $20; Alsike. 
$2.25; sacks 


one a, ..’ you Vo a 4" 
MEIER SEED OO.” ‘Dest, PF, SALINA, oe 








FEATHER BEDS 
25 POUNDS *7.95 
30 POUNDS *8.95 
PO PAIR PILLOWS 
NEW FEATHERS - arin eyppe 
poy Charlotte Bank & Trust Co. as 





tee. MAIL ORDER TODAY. Eres 
SANITARY BEDDING CO., Dest. i2 
CHARLOTTE, NORTH NORTH CAROLINA 
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When you are wakened 
in the dead of night by that 
warning, croupy cough 

up and get the jar o 
usterole. 

Rub the clean, white oint- 
Fane goa ype td the child’s 
throat and chest, and then 
go back to bed. 

Musterole penetrates the 
skin with a ae ae oe 
and goes righ e seat 
of trouble. 

Will not blister like the old- 
fashioned mustard plaster and it is 
Hot messy to apply. 

Made from pure oil of mustard, 
Musterole takes the kink out ofstiff 
mecks, makes sore throats well, 
stops croupy coughs and colds. 


Sd tubes, Soe and Goes bospital ei, $3, 


The Musterole Co., Cleveland, Ohio 











Ideal for Farmers 


HAVE you a good watch? 
If not, go see the Inger- 
soll line at any store that carries 
Ingersolls. 

Ingersolls keep good time 
—and that after all is the real 
purpose of a watch. They are 
good-looking, but not fancy. 


The prices e from $1.50 to 
$9.00. About the models are 
Radiolites that tell time in the dark. 











SEND NO MONEY 
THESE AUTOMATICS 













safety. BiuesteelCheckeredGrips, Va pepe 

00. NO. 66, NOW s-seecessver seesesee POCUD 
All our guns shoot Standard American Ammv- 
nition. All merchandise brand new. Orders fill. 
ed promptly. Send cash or Money Order 







TRADING CO. 
150 Nassau St., New York City 


COATS—ALMOST GIVEN AWAY 


fo obtain 100,000 names of new cus- 
tomers for our great 1923 bar- 
gain ra s pty list, we 

er 2 

aki oat ae for oF bunting: 


Double tit shed kw WA 
44, Beck claimed 
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izes 32 to 4 and in ‘fine condition. 
Price 39¢ for nackii Postage. Ord: 
Fight from this ad. Satisfaction a e 


Atlanta Army Stores, lnc., 957 Koplin Bidg., Atlanta, Ga. 


We are interested in E T clay or Kaolin 
deposi of location, 


_ us samples and informe tion 
North Ai Co, 50 E. 42nd St, New York. 




























E TRIED ‘to farm without suffi- 
horsepower and farm implements, 
and have wasted a lot of hard labor 
and lost money. We also neglected 
our pasture until the weeds and bushes 
got so large we had to dig them up 
when they could have been clipped off 
easily if we had done it in time. 
HOLLIE BARKER. 
* + * 

My father made the mistake of listing 
land on which maize fad been grown 
without cutting the stalks, thinking 
they would rot through the winter. 
They did not rot, and as they were 
badly in the way of cultivation in the 
spring the grass almost took the crop. 
If the stalks had been cut in the fall, 
it would have saved us a lot of hard 
work hoeing the grass out. A. B.L, 

* * * 

A mistake I made was doing without 
small conveniences about the house 
and farm. For instance, the garden 
gate had no latch and had to be 
propped and unpropped each time it 
was entered. The churn handle slipped 
off several times during each churning 
for want of a larger bolt. The kitchen 
cabinet door shut awkwardly for lack 
of a screw and a little’sand paper. A 
dozen such small things used up hours 
of time, energy, and patience, when 
45 minutes on a rainy day eliminated 
every one of them. MRS. K. M. P. 

* * * 

Neglecting my health is the greatest 
mistake I ever made. We farm women 
think we ought to do all the work 
about the farm house. I thought be- 
cause we were in debt I ought not to 
spend a cent for work and did all my 
work and some field work. My health 
failed and I had to have two opera- 
tions, and since then I have had to 
hire most of it done.- Good health is 
worth more than money. 

It was also a mistake for me to let 
my husband use all we made to pay 
for farm implements, tools, and stock, 
instead of using my share. I should 
have had the house painted, papered, 
and screened, and we could have lived 
comfortably while paying for the 
farm, as we were given plenty of time. 
Other mistakes were having scrub 
chickens instead of purebreds, and neg- 
lecting to help and read to my children 


because I was too busy, etc. 
MRS. J. J. 


Fertilize Onions, Cabbage, 


‘Lettuce Heavity 


NIONS, cabbage, and lettuce planted 
last fall on suitable land in good con- 
dition are looking unusually well now, 
where the proper attention has been 
given. Many such plantings, however, 
have been made on soil that has not been 
brought to that state of fertility these 
vegetables require, and it is now in order 
to top-dress them. 

The plant food already in the soil is 
not so active as it will be when the 
weather becomes warmer, and readily 
available fertilizer applied now will not 
only increase the yield by making the 
individual plants larger but will also in- 
duce quicker growth and earlier ma- 
turity. As soon as the soil is in condi- 
tion to be worked, apply not less than 
500 pounds per acre of a complete, high 
grade fertilizer that analyzes about 8-4-6. 
Then a little later apply 200 to 300 
pounds per acre of finely pulverized ni- 
trate of soda. It is a mistake to culti- 
vate them often. 

Liberal fertilization and what might 
appear to some to be extravagant shal- 
low cultivation: are profitable invest- 
ments for anyone to make when onions, 
cabbage, lettuce, and other similar crops 
are being grown for home use or for 
market. Such treatment gives quick 
growth and heavy yields of aot oe 





































part of the job of growing 
fields hundreds of bushels 


Practical farmers back us 


Deering Dealers. ’ 


Chicago 


The Best Guarantee of 
Successful Plowing 


The work of plow and power is the most fundamental 


poor work in turning up the new soil. Shallow, rough 
and irregular furrows provide handicaps that hurried 
tillage and seeding cannot overcome. 


the most effective and most popular plowing combination 
now on the market—McCormick-Deering P & O Tractor 
Plows and McCormick-Deering Tractors. 


Owners of these plows and tractors, who are turning 
soils with them in every corner of the land, know that 
this close and necessary association of power and plow is 
making for better plowing and more completely successful 
tractor farming. Over and above plowing, McCormick- 
Deering Tractors provide reliable, economical power the 
year around, at belt and drawbar. Sold by McCormick- 


There is also a very complete line of McCormick- 
Deering P @O and Chattanooga horse-drawn plows, 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
of America 
Cncorporated) 


93 Branch Houses and 15,000 Dealers in the United States 









bumper crops. In countless 
are lost annually because of 
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F. O. B. FACTORY 
114 H. P. Battery Equipt 







FAIRBANKS-MORSE 
‘ZT Engine 





Increase your farm profits! 


Here’s a he! Cat etiton bandied ite 
wy Loy oh = ty money all 


your farm 
day long every day; do apace weeks for loss 
money than any other aid you can employ. 
The Fairbanks-Morse “Z” Engine is help- 
frm profits. ne at fo pon Sy or Hye 
tp of wasting their own 
strength, or 
iphones priced labor, they are turning the 
ed dru 


irudgery’ jobe ae aval be & Gollan, 


yeti. we at eget noes 


gasoline alone. 
ignition, ssib-aaed-enben governor and balamess 


safety flywheels. Control lever gives six speed 
genes esa ires no 

oa. requ adjusting. 
The srceticsn id H. P.,3 H.P., and 
618. are teal breumns Cagines, but opcrete 
condos “coctiiating sagness.” Tirottifen 
assures steady speed PreeerOn 
Factory Add freight to your town. 


sage hn’ * 3H.P.$t05 6H. P. $168 
”* Engines up to 20 H. P. 


Write for rpongtidoes details. See the engines 
at your dealer’s. 


- FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO, 


Manufacturers 


Chicago 
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Beneath Every 
Good Crop of Cotton 


There was an ample supply 
of plant food 


Does your soil furnish enough Plant Food for a 
profitable crop? 

Every 200-pound Bag of High Grade V-C Fer- 
tilizer used under Cotton per acre, will produce 
under good cultural conditions, an increase of 200 
pounds Seed Cotton (70 lbs. lint and 130 lbs. seed), 

Compare the cost of the Bag of V-C Fertilizer 
with what you can get for 200 
pounds of Seed Cotton. 


You can make this profit. Ask 
your dealer, or write our 





fg skOur 
Service Bureau 


Agricultural Service Bureau 
J} Virginia-Carolina Chemical Co. 
Home Office, Richmond, Va. 


Dealers and warehouses at all points 


























NAPIER GRASS 


For CATTLE, MULES, HOGS AND SHEEP 
THE WORLD’S GREATEST FEED 
PRODUCTION—40 to 60 tons per acre each year. 
Feed Value Equal to Alfalfa. 

Pasture, Ensilage, Hay and Meal. 

Write for Booklet and Information 
NAPIER FARMS & MILLING COMPANY, FLORALA, ALA. 




















Pure Cuban Cane Molasses 


THE FAMOUS MITCO BRAND STOCK FEED cheaper BIG 
Will fatten your cattle and hogs. Keeps stock in fine condition. 
and better than . Mitco imported molasses is pure and Be 60- GAL 
ated. Do not — eden. wii os ay as far. ae money 
order or check for order. pA, HO RN ormation. 
Special prices on carlots. BARREL 
MOBILE IMPORTING &° TRADING ro MOBILE, ALABAMA, 





Fertilizers for Georgia Soil 


(Concluded from page 8, column 4) 
with gray or red. The soil is not a 
very common soil, but since a consid- 
erable part of it is in cultivation, it is 
of some importance. 


AVERAGE YIELDS PER ACRE— 


Years averaged 2 2 
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No fertilizer 
Potash 
Phosphorus 
Nitrogen 
Phosphorus and 

potash 1 29.86 31.88 
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In the foregoing results, cotton gave 
a response to potash by itself, which is 
not the case in most experiments. 
Potash, nitrogen and phosphorus, ap- 
plied singly, yielded in the order nam- 
ed. When two elements were applied, 
phosphorus and nitrogen yielded most, 
nitrogen and potash next, and phos- 
phorus and potash least. The yield 
where all three elements were applied 
was the same as from phosphorus and 
nitrogen. Considering all the treat- 
ments, it is shown that nitrogen with 
phosphorus is most needed and that 
the addition of potash to these two 
elements is not beneficial. 

Nitrogen was the only element ap- 
plied singly to corn which gave a prof- 
itable increase in yield over no fertili- 
zer. Where two elements were ap- 
plied, phosphorus and nitrogen gave the 
greatest increase, nitrogen and potash 
next, and phosphorus and potash no 
increase. All three elements gave a 
lesser yield than phosphorus and ni- 
trogen. The application of phosphorus 
and nitrogen without potash is clearly 
indicated as the best practice. 

Oats responded to nitrogen, phos- 
phorus and potash, applied singly, in 
the order named. Where two elements 
were applied, phosphorus and nitrogen 
were first, nitrogen and potash next, 
and phosphorus and potash least. The 
yield from all three elements was less 
than from phosphorus and nitrogen 


and from nitrogen and potash. The ap- | 


plication of phosphorus and nitrogen 





The Progressive Farmer 


phosphorus and nitrogen second, and 
nitrogen and potash third, the latter 
yielding less than phosphorus alone. 
All three elements produced the great- 
est yield of any treatment. These re- 
sults indicate phosphorus to be the 
outstanding need and that the addition 
of nitrogen’ and potash to phosphorus 
will be both beneficial and profitable. 

Where applied singly, phosphorus 
and nitrogen increased the corn yield 
in the order named. Potash decreased 
the yield below that of no fertilizer: 
Where two elements were applied, 
phosphorus and nitrogen yielded first, 
nitrogen and potash second, and phos- 
phorus and potash third, the latter two 
treatments yielding less than phos- 
phorus alone. All three elements pro- 
duced the greatest yield of any treat- 
ment. As with cotton, it is again indi- 


CARTERSVILLE EXPERIMENT—DECATUR CLAY 
LOAM 


Corn & Oats. 


Seed Cotton. 


cated that phosphorus is the outstand- 
ing need and that the addition of nitro- 
gen and potash to phosphorus will be 
both beneficial and profitable. 


Great Bis Stylish 
Te git ted Manchurian 


is indicated as the best treatment but | @ 


its yield is so little above that of nitro- 
gen alone as to show that the increase 
due to the addition of phosphorus to 
nitrogen is not profitable. 


La Fayette Experiment 


HIS experiment was located on the 
County Farm, about two miles 


southwest of LaFayette, Walker Coun- | 


ty, Georgia. The soil is known as 
Conasauga silt loam. 

This soil type. is the light brown, 
or gray when dry, level to gently roll- 
ing valley land. The surface soil has 
a flour-like feel when rubbed between 
the fingers when dry. The subsoil is 
yellowish-brown and heavier than the 
surface soil, being inclined to be sticky 
when wet. 

AVERAGE YIELDS PER ACRE— 





Years averaged 4 6 
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Bushels 
corn 





No fertilizer 

Potash 

Phosphorus 

Nitrogen 

Phosphorus and 
potash 

Nitrogen and potash.. 

Phosphorus and 
nitrogen 

Phosphorus, nitrogen 
and potash 7 26.32 





Cotton on this soil type responded to 
phosphorus and nitrogen, applied sing- 
ly, in the order named. Potash when 
applied by itself depressed the yield 
below that from no fertilizer. When 


two fertilizer elements were applied, 
phoshorus and potash yielded first, 





through delay. 


INTERNATIONAL MAIL ORDER CO. 
Dept. A225], CHICAGO 


SEED PEANUTS FOR SALE 


Good Seed Runner Peanuts, 6 cents 
per pound, in even weight 100-fb. 
bags. Cash with order. 


The Sessions Trading Co., 


ENTERPRISE, ALABAMA. 
anil 
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Money-Saving 
CLUBBING OFFERS 


Order YOUR Magazines and 
Papers in Our Clubs and 


SAVE MONEY! 


The Segue Farmer... Club 10 All for 
Weekly eee tee Appeal $1 1 0 








Home Circle Magazine..... 

The Progressive Farmer.. Club 11 All for 

Woman's World.........-. ° $1 25 

Four Progressive Farmer ° 
Patterns ...........++++ ove 





Tischeat Pou Mi ca 1 An to 


$1.50 


13 Both for 


$1.50 


PPereerrrrrrrscteCrrrrii gs) 


The Progressive Farmer. Club 














McCall’s Magazine......... 

The Progressive Farmer..Club 14 Both for 

Tri-Weekly Constitution. 1. 

The Pr ive Farmer..Club 15 Both for 

Thrice-A-Week New York $1.50 
World .......ccccceesceee ° ° 

eee, Om BA te 

Four Progressive Farmer $1.50 
Patterns ............ secsee 





The Presrective a. Club 17 All for 


ines kderoiteaes $1.25 


The Progressive Farmer.. Club 18 All for 
People’s Home 

















wen reen,- _ $1.50 
The Progressive Farmer. .Club 19 Both for 
Woman’s Home Companion ° 

The Progressive Farmer.. Club 20 All for 
The Pathfinder............+ 

Home Circle Magazine..... . 

The Progressive Farmer. Club 22 Both for 
Christian Herald.......... ° 

The Progressive Farmer. Club 23 Both for 
Pictorial Review........... 1.75 





The Progressive Farmer. Club 24 Both for 


$1.50 


The Progressive Farmer. Club 25 Both for 
Hoard’s Dairyman.......... 1.50 


Th Farmer.. 
People's Heme Journal... Club 27 Alt for 
American Woman’s Maga- 











GORD vccctaes tas eeencebees ee 
Ww ’s World........ ecco 
Sour Preqvese ive Farmer $2.00 
Patterms ...csccccccscccece 
F - 
Weekiy Commercial Appeal Club 28 All for 
Tri-Weekly Constitu ee 
Good Stories............++++ $2.00 





The Progressive Farmer.. 
The Pathfinder............. 
People’s Home Journal.... 
American Woman’s Maga- 
zine 


Club 29 All for 
$2.00 


The Progressive Farmer.. Club 3¢ Both for 
Copy of Massey’s Garden $1.00 


The Progressive Farmer.. Club 31 All for 
Copy Hew to Succeed with 
OOO .ocikccd, wanekasatesss . 


The Progressive Farmer..Club 32 Both for 
Copy of How to Succeed 
With the Home Orchard ° 


The Progressive Farmer..Club 33 Both for 
Copy The Progressive 
Farmer Account Book.. d 

















The Progressive Farmer.. 
One Progressive Farmer Club 34 All for 
NEE en cksutiscexkbeteses 
One Progressive Farmer 

Account Book 


error ereryy 





The Progressive Farmer... 





three years. ...<scssccccce Club 35 All for 
One Progressive Farmer 

ORG <6 is uiess iteecece doxd $2 25 
One Progressive Farmer ° 

Account Book............ 
The Progressive Farmer.. Club 36 Both for 
Poultry Tribune........... $ 1 29 





RENEWAL NOTICE 


Watch your label. If your time is up or 
will be within the next few months, don’t 
fail to renew now so as to take advantage 
of one of these real bargains. 

. If you renew now, you will be credited 
in advance of your present date. 


(Agents are not allowed to sell these clubs) 








TOO MUCH SYSTEM 
“There is too much system.in this school 


business!” growled Tommy. 


over to thc principal; and 
turned me over to pa.’ 
“Was that all?” 


“No; pa turned me over his knee.” 
NO GOOD 


company: 


helped my .corns one bit.”—Exchange. 


UNSECTARIANISM 


chitect, the latter said: 


“As to the floors, now. 
them in mosaic patterns, I presume?” 


“IT don’t know about that,” 
other dubiously. 


knew a good deal about law; 


me I'd rather have ’em unsectarian 


Don’t it strike you 
Magazine. 


THE FARMER’S ANSWERS 
A farmer was working in his field when 
sewing-machine agent came along. 
“Good morning,” said the agent, 
over the fence. 


“Morning.” 
“Your corn seems to be pretty yellow.” 
—-— 

“Yes, I planted yaller corn.” 


crop.” 

“Waal, I planted it on halves.” 

“You seem pretty close to a fool.” 
“Yes, there’s only a fence between us.” 


him 
the next town. 


THIS WEEK’S CONUNDRUMS 
the world? 


name you could not remember? 
3. Why are pen makers wicked? 


in existence? 
Answers to Last Week’s Conundrums 


wat 


ter, will make you sick? Music. 


woman? Because she is extra-ordinary. 
what would a ton of coal come to? 


4. What is the only kind of 
everyone makes light? A window-pane. 





“Just because 
I snickered a little, the monitor turned me 
over to the teacher; the teacher turned me 
the principal 


From a letter received by a corn syrup 


“I want to tell you that I have eaten ten 
cans of your corn syrup, and it has not 


In a Western town a man who had come 
into posession of a considerable fortune de- 
cided to erect a large office building. Dur- 
ing his discussion of the plans with an ar- 


You would want / 


replied the 
“I ain’t got any prejudice 
against Moses as a man, and he certainly 
but when it 
comes to having floors, it kind o’ seems to 
like. 
that way?”—Harper’s 


looking 


“You don’t seem to have more than half a 


When the sewing machine man came to, 
it required the services of two doctors to get 
into such shape that he could make 


Wy was Moses the most wicked man in 


2. How would you speak of a tailor whose 


4. Why is a clock the most humble thing 


word, if you take away the first let- 
2. Why is a very plain lady a_ wonderful 
3. If a shovel, poker, and tongs cost $9.75, 


To ashes. 
ain of which 
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(15) 


(29) 
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PRICES CUT 
ALMOST IN HALF! 


Think of it—genuine old-time high grade Peerless 


our new 


saving of 




















quality Fence as low as l7ca 


! That’s the way 
plan of selling direct from Factory-to- 


Farm has enabled us to smash prices. It means a 


almost half over what you have always 


had to pay for Peerless Fence before. 

The entire output of the three mammoth Peerless 
Factories at Cleveland, Ohio, Adrian, Mich., and 
Memphis. Tenn., consisting of Farm Fence, Lawn 
Fence, Poultry Fence, Farm Gates, Steel Posts, 


Barb Wire, Roofing and Paints is now sold direct 
From-Factory-to-Farm — all “in-between” profits 
and expense have been cut out. 


You SAVE the DIFFERENCE 
Write today for our New 104 page catalog show- 


ing new low prices. You will be 


eeably surprised to 


learn how much you can_now save by dealing direct with 


as) the 


big Peerless Factories. 


The same high quality that has been characteristic 


of 


the same—nothing cha 
be) Fence—made of 


Peerless Products for more than 25 years remains 
ged but the price. Peerless 
sasic Open Hearth Steel,Galvan- 
ized by the old time Peerless Process—Peerless 
Carbon Steel Farm Gates—Peerless non-rusting 
Steel Posts — Peerless Wondercote and Cover- 
more Paints—Peerless Asphalt Roofing—all of 
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these famous products now sold at prices much 
lower than ever before. Prompt shipment and 
satisfaction guaranteed. Write for Free Cata- 
log today. It means a BIG saving for you. 


Peerless Wire & Fence Co. 
Dept. 5515 Cleveland, Ohio 


_. Factories: Cleveland, Ohio, Adrian, Mich.,Memphis,Tenn. 
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HAMBONE’S MEDITATIONS 


By J. P. Alley 











tight and 








(Copyright 1922 hv The Bell Syndicate, Inc.) 


AH RECKN AH BETTUH 
GIT ON UP Towbds Town 
TO-DAY , CASE HEAP oO’ 
FOLKS DONE STAHTED 

PLOWIN’, EN CREDIT MUS’ 
‘A TONE OPENED UP 
At DE sto’!! 



























USE THIS COUPON 
The Progressive Farmer. 


Enclosed find $...... for which please 
send me all the papers named in Club No. 


for a term of one year each. 






Piha ete eee eee eee ee eee eee ee ee eee 








eee 


Box...... State 


ANOTHER REMARK BY HAMBONE 





en a fool, too! 


Kun'l Bob ’low a man sho do be low- 
down t’ take en spen’ de money whut he 
wife done made er’washin’; he sho is— 





FRE 


culator daily 


more woven 


KEYSTONE 








Farmers who know how to save 
money buy Square Deal Fence 
and get the many years of extra 
service ee Deal gives. Stiff, 

ce stay wires make 
fewer posts necessary; wavy or 
crimped strand wires provide 
springiness and keep the fence 


Square Deal Knot holds stay 
and strand wires in a vise-like 
grip without cutting, breaking 
or slipping; extra heavy galvanizing 
prevents rust and insures longest wear. 


Ropp’s New Calculator— 
the most valuable farm 
book ever published. 


t card will do. Send no 
postage. Get this 50c book 
and Square Deal catalog. 
Merely mention on card 
when you expect to buy 


5318 Industrial St., Peoria, Hl. 






























trim; the famous 


To Land 
Owners 


In- 


ROPPS NEW 


stantly figures the cash ae 

value of your crops; capac- F@ LCULATOR 
ity of cribs, bins, silos, ah - ie 
barns; answers75,000farm $ 

problems; prevents errors; 

saves figuring; every lan ; 
owner needs Ropp’s Cal- tf 


Write for it. 


wire fence 


STEEL & WIRE CO. 












Mink, and Muskrats in 





— 
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KITSELMAN FENCE 


GET IT FROM THE 






One-Half” 


says I. V. Lynch, 
Hale Center, Texas. 


Direct from Factory to Farm 


You, too, can save money. Our thous- 
ands upon thousands of regular custom- 
ers are Cutting their fence costs to the 
very bone by buying direct from us at 

st Factory Prices. The quality of 
Kitselman Fence was never higher; 
prices are ’way down. Buy now and keep 
the difference in your own pocket. 


. 
We Pay the Freight 
Let ussend you our Free 100-page Cata- 
log of Farm, Poultry and Lawn’ Fence, 
Gates, Posts, and Barbed Wire. Write 
today for this big money-saving Look. 


KITSELMAN BROS., Dept 84 MUNCIE, INDIANA. 


America’s Oldest Fence Manufacturers 

















Save Mone 


Like This 























































STRONG CHICKS 


Mating time is the time that your 
breeders should be in the pink of 
condition 

—so that they can impart health and 
vigor to their offspring—the chicks. 

Begin now to condition your breeders. 


Feed 
Dr. Hess Poultry 


PAN-A-CE-A 


Then you get chicks that are strong and 
livable. 

Chicks that can resist the attacks of dis- 
ease—the little-chick ailments. 

Pan-a-ce-a is not a stimulant, mark you— 
it’s a tonic that does its good work nature’s 
way. It insures fertile eggs for hatching. 

Tell your dealer how many hens you have. 
‘There’s a. right-size package for every flock. 


ae hens, the 12-Ib. pkg. 200 hens,the 25-Ib. pail 
60 hens, the 5-lb.pkg. 500 hens, the 100-Ib. drums 


For fewer hens, there is a smaller package. 
GUARANTEED 


DR. HESS & CLARK 














































Ashland, Oo. 











PUREBRED BABY CHICKS 


Baby Chicks 


Dady 
and 
FANC 


with 
bo. 600 "cAPACEEY. IN INCUBATS 


hatches every week 
per 50; $20 per 100. 
parcel ‘post. 


Alabama Leghorn Farms ws 


ENSLEY, ALABAMA. 


Modern Hatchery 


400,000 CHICKS | | =: ae 








$5.50 per 23s: sto. 50 
Safe” delivery guaranteed 




















Big, Strong Chicks, from well-bred and_ well-..»pt, Has triple thickness of lumber and insulating 
basi, mp hema Waa, zmem ond Bum Loaherns: | J "Elcr'stoganienl et water hostitg sytem: Now 
: ie ; an ec! Ss. an 
8. C. and R. C. Reds, Anconas, 50, rpat pure coupes — = jacket. Effi 
dotiess 80, $80; '100, $16; 800, wyar: Wai tat heat x 
es, a ae. 
Buff Orpingtons, Silver Wyandottes, 50, & ae ae crate ae al all Times. 


ubstantial 









$9.50; 100, $18: 500, $87.50. Postpald. chick nursery. 
Live arrival guaranteed. peas refer- ek, maraery, ‘Ventlatary od nce for your 
ence. Order direct from this ad. Free self what a great bargain it is. We guarantee it to 
ch please you or return your our money and all charges. 
‘MODERN partonce RY, ORDER 
Box T, Blanchard, Ohio. 19PC 40R 80-EggSize .... . $12.55 
Be ae jer Eee oie e's 6.6°% pig +4 
bs 1 462R MESO. ws 2 es 
ae SUNBEAM HATCHER by ean 3 19 PC 463R d0l-EggSize .... . 32.85 
Ch omg from heal heavy laying flocks. PRICES: FREE 
hite, Brown and Buff Leghorns, 50, $7; 100, = 500, 


are hundreds of lower-than- 
= orices in our January-Febro- 
Book, covering practically 

every for, of opel eee 
‘or your free copy . 

od ote oclal Sale Hook Noe © 


Es Wiuam SronEs 
TAT AM th 


sea 


$62.50. Barred Rocks, R. C. and S. C. Reds, 
and Anconas, 50, $8; 100, $15; 500, $72.50. 4 
White and Buff Rocks, White Wyandottes 
and Biack Minorcas, 50, $8.50; 100, $16; 
500, $77.50. White and Buff Orpingtons, - 
Sliver Laced Wyandottes, 50, $9; 100, $18; “a 
500, $87.50. Postpaid. Full live delivery guaranteed. 
Order now, Bank ref 


erence, 
Box L, 




















FINDLAY, OHIO 





H. B. TIPPIN, 





















Fen. to pay 
| THE G.5.COMSEY CO, e525 Brandery, Corstend, Gate 




















Common Breeds of Ducks 


UCK raising as a branch of farm 

poultry is too generally overlooked. 
Most of the commercial duck plants are 
located in the vicinity of the larger cities, 
where the demand 
for ducks and geese 
among the Jewish 
residents, at certain 
seasons, is strong, 
and prices for duck- 
lings especially are 
good. But on the 
ordinary farm, ducks 
should have a more 
important part. 

All the leading 
varieties, the White Pekin, the Ayles- 
bury, the colored Rouen, the Cayuga 
(black), the Buff (sometimes called Buff 
Orpington), and the Indian Runners, 
both white and fawn, are non-flyers, be- 
ing easily kept within bounds by a two or 
three-foot fence. They are easily handled 
in very simple houses without roosts 
or dropping boards, the principal re- 
quirement being that the location be well 
drained and dry. While ducks are little 
affected by cold, their feet are sensitive, 
they are very parti ‘to houses with dry 
floors, and a liberz. bed of clean, dry 
straw. 

The standard now calls for 14 breeds 
or varieties of ducks. The White Pekin, 
White Aylesbury, Colored Rouen, Black 
Cayuga, White and Colored Muscovy, 





MR. ROTHPLETZ 


White and Fawn Indian Runner, and 
Buffs — these comprising the leading 
commercial breeds, and the Crested 


White, an ornamental breed, the White 
Call, Gray Call, and Black East India, 
which are the bantams of the duck fam- 
ily, and the Blue Swedish, very little 
known in this country. 

The White Pekin, though not the larg- 
est, is probably the most extensively 
raised, and the most popular breed for 
table use in all the large city markets. 
They are non-sitters, but good layers, 
ranging from 100 to 150 eggs a year. 
The breed originated in China. It is 
deep-bodied, broad-backed, with legs 
well set back. The head is long, neatly 
shaped, and set on a well curved neck. 
The bill should be a clear orange color. 
The eyes are leaden blue. Legs and 
toes are reddish orange. The curled tail 
feathers of the drake are hard and stiff. 
The standard weight of drake is eight 
pounds, ducks seven pounds. Ducklings 
at 10 to 12 weeks of age should weigh 
4 to 4% pounds when at their best. 
They are pure white in all sections. 

The Aylesbury stands next to the 
Pekin, and is very popular in Eng- 
land, but seldom bred in this country. 
The individuals are somewhat longer 
bodied than Pekins, but about the same 
weights, possibly a pound more. The 
bill is pinkish or flesh colored, eyes deep 
leaden color, legs and shanks brilliant 
light orange. Their color is pure white. 

The Rouen duck is claimed to have 
come from the neighborhood of Rouen 
in Normandy, France. Its coloring is 
almost the exact counterpart of our wild 
Mallard duck, to which it is closely re- 
lated. It is, however, a larger, deeper 
bodied bird, and has lost the strong wing 
power of its prototype. The standard 
weight is nine pounds for drake, eight 
pounds for duck, full grown. Their 
flesh is exceedingly delicate and fine 
flavored. They are hardy, prolific and 
easily raised. Their eggs are somewhat 
smaller than the Pekin or Aylesbury and 
tend to be party colored. 

The Black Cayuga is n American 
fowl, originating near Cayuga Lake, 
New York. It is hardy, produces 80 to 
90 eggs a year, and matures early. It is 
greenish black, with a tendency to dark 
brown in the duck. Bill and legs are 
black, eyes hazel. 

(Continued Next Week.) 





A HOME, like a machine, when properly 
regulated: runs with an absence of noise 


but net of action. 








The Progressive Farmer 


BiggestHatches 


aaonecst Chicks 


That’s what you'll t with my 
Hatching Outfit, and I can’prove it. 
My new Poultry Book, *‘Hatching 
Facts,”’ tells the whole story — 
gi easiest 
ways to 


— Fd 3 
a = ee for it ye & Be 
b+ many advantages my Welle 


has over ne ‘old Pon Lo ny ol ww 
the — make using m 


: ‘ aes 140-Ege 

Champion 
Belle City Incubator 
Double ata mane AR, wea sed 


eg Tester— 
hick Hot- 
ate caave $1.95 by orden, O4ER06 
save $1. y order- 
Both together for only $185 


XPress Prepaid 


East of Rockies and allowed to — beyond. 










‘ a somplete Ft 3. a 
lin Chey faachenne Co., Box 101 Racine, Wis. 





u\ mr 


copper ight paid’ 

140 Eee INCUBATOR with | BROODER $19.75 

260 EGG INCUBATOR, ALONE, ONLY. 23.50 

260 EGG INCUBATOR, WITH BROODER 32.90 
30 days’ tsid—mneney beck if uot O. K.—FREE Catalog 





and erat Page Art Chicken a 
ral colors, suitable for framing, 
Mor —— issues during y 
US le stamps accepted 15¢ 

maby seers i 

yr. $23 Dyes. re Mee tryna. 
Tribune, Dept. 20 Mt. Morris, IIL, 


A NEW DISCOVERY 
STOPS WHITE 
DIARRHEA 














Scientific Formula Insures Raising 
Every Baby Chick to the Profitable 
Stage. 





ultry raiser can easily and quickly, 

ant e fis profits by eliminating white diar- 
baby chick to the 
through the remarkable dis- 
Haist, a Kansas City chemist, 
Working along en- 

tirely original lines 
Mr. Haist discovered 
the origin of the 
white diarrhea germ, 
and perfected a form- 
ula that is guaran- 
teed to rid any flock 
of this dread dis- 


ease. 


This wonderful formula which is known 
as Para White Diarrhea Tablets is quickly 
and easily administered by simply dropping 


rhea and raising ne § 
profitable mous 
covery of H 


one tablet in each quart of drinking water, 
Within twenty-four hours droopy and lifeless 
baby chicks will take on new life and go 


cheeping about full of Pa and with healthy 


appetites. When use immediately after 
hatching you will have no trouble at all 
from white diarrhea. 


So confident is Mr. Haist that Para White 
Diarrhea Tablets will rid any flock of this 
disease that he offers to send two large $1 
boxes to any reader who will write for them, 
for only $1. And with the understanding they 
are to cost nofhing if not entirely satisfac- 
tory. 

Send No Money—just your name and ad- 
dress—a card will do, to H. C. Haist, 1603 
Coca Cola Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. The two 
large $1 packages will be mailed immediatel 
When they arrive pay the postman only ti 
and postage. Use the tablets 10 a Sane 
not satisfied, return unusued rons 
money will be returned imm lately wit 
question or argument. This is guaran 
by the big gv Bank of Kansas ge B 
says that Mr. Haist does exactly a 
agrees. Write today before the offer Sg ‘send 
two $1 packages for only $1 is withdrawn as 
this enables you to sell a package to a friend _ 
aud get your own iree. 
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PUREBRED BABY CHICKS 











DUROC-JERSEYS, BERKSHIRES 
sg 2 UTILITY CHICKS” * 
INTERNATIONAL HEADQUARTERS FOR : SUPERIOR BERKSHIRES 
We offer a splendid lot of beautiful BERKSHIRE eé 
GILTS and YOUNG BOARS at very reasonable The Supreme Strain’’ 
prices. They combine the blood of Lord Premiers 
SZE—QUALITY—BREEDING pong = hy wy FB A WE CAR MEET AND BEAT ANY LOW PRICE ON QUALITY CHICKS 
E M. BROWN, Owner e of price 18 right Nowhe vill you find high : > 
wna WOODLAWN oP we {Little - owhere w you fin gher most consistent egg laying 
a quality baby chicks at our strain bred today. 
Daddy), 1031 gintemmational || Grand am: | Fair View Farm, Palmetto, Ga. ine, low prices. Our RECORD LAYERS 
- uite Leghorn 


Roby toi Stand 

DADDY Lona tees, rend rn Boar, 

1921, Tri-State Fair, Memphis, pen. and 
Inter-State Fair, Chattanoog 


The Daddy Family. Win 


At the three tae yam Fairs held in the South 
this fall, to-wit: 
Tennessee State Fair, Nashville, Tenn. 
Tri-State Fair Memphis, Tenn. 
p= Ry Fair, Atlanta, Ga. 
The chosen as GRAND Guamrnee_¥ 
SIRED y one Boars, DADD 
LONG LEGS. 


JOIN SA or DADDY FAMILY 
other blood lines 


n 
AT REASONABLE PRICES we offer for sale 
GILTS AND SOWS BRED TO OUR HERD 
BOARS. Also a few PIGS of either sex. 
Write for Prices and Other Information. 


NANTAHALA FARMS, 
DORCHESTER, GEORGIA. 











DUROC.JERSEYS — 500 Head | 


in Herd on an Exelusive H 
Byerything Immuned by Doub! ple frectment. 
BRED and OPEN SOWS and oo. SERVICE | 
BOARS, and PIGS, both sex 
Best blood lines of the breed. Can coneae from one 
te a carioad. Prices right. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
WRITS USB. 


Brinkley, Ark. 








BRINKLEY DUROC FARK, 
= 








Durocs— Pigs, Shoats —Durocs 





Registered Duroc Pigs ..........+.. $10 each 
SED BOUND a avo dtccccscezeevoess $5 each 
Shoats, 40 to 75 Ibs., at ........ 12¢ per I. 
WwW. W. LANG, Danville, Ga. 
POLAND-CHINAS 








Peter the Second, “That’s Him” 


Sired by PETER THE GREAT 2ND, and out of a 
Clansman dam. He is 44 inches high, 86 inches 
—~ - we on the best set of feet and legs ever 

jer He is a junior yearling, and 


We are ead SERVICE BOARS, BRED GILTS 
and “0 H Summer and Fall PIGS by him, 

and ow a great, royally bred herd of sows, 
sired i “Gfane BUSTER, CLANSMAN, W’S 


GIANT, CAVALIBR, and other great boars. 


We have the Best CSumes that we have produced 
in our 23 years in business. 


GET A SHOW PIG AND GROW HIM OUT. 
L. Cc. Fousr, JEFFERSON CITY, TENN. 








| 1928, 














single comb 











GUERNSEYS 


[ennon: In a pre- stock is 


vious advertisement 
it was stated that 





The Guernsey Is At Home In 
Every Climate 
From Maine to California 
From the Gulf to Puget Sound, 
In Canada, Mexico, and Central 
America, 
The Guernsey Proves Herself 
The Quantity- Quality Cow 
Fer Information Write 


THE AMERICAN GUERNSEY 


CATTLE CLUB 
Box Y-38, Peterboro, N. H. 


“ADAPTABILITY, 


our flocks had been 


Utility chicks are 
certified by the 7 


Michigan Agricul- strain, 
tural College. This show qualities. 
an error. The 


M. A. C. has certi- 
fied no flocks, but 
has provided us 
with certified male 
birds. We use these 
certified males in 
our matings for 
heavy egg produc- 
tion, and our stock 
is of this quality 
rain. 


Pedigreed males 
Grade AAA flocks 


per year. This is 


result 











Sensational New Sol-Hot 1,000 


of known ancestry 
and pure in strain. 


GUARANTEED 


our iron clad guarantee, as to 
egg production and 


must please or your money 
back. See guarantee. 


PEDIGREED 
records are up to 287 
300 egg strain. Flocks mated 
with utmost expert care. 
is the greatest 


Utility Hatchery & Farms Dept.755 ZEELAND, MICH. 


Scores of satisfied customers 
endorse our breeding methods, 
Record layers from this won- 
derful strain are not acci- 
dents. The stock ig there, 
Blood will tell. 


PRICES SLASHED 
Owing to an enormous busi- 
ness and increased production, 
we have been able to slash 
Prices. They will astonish 
you. Send for new 1923 Cata- 
log with prices and absolutely 
free full and complete in- 
structive course on poultry 
care. Tells all you need know 
about profit and pleasure in 
the poultry business. 


covered by 


Our chicks 


head our 
whose dam 
eggs 
our 260 to 


The 
and 


Chick Brooder free. Write for details, 








New Catalog Contains Complet 


Course on Poultry. Free for Asking. 























AtLargest School. Auctioneers Make $10 to 
$100 per Day. 
Col. W. B. CARPENTER 
16 Years President of 


MISSOURI AUCTION SCHOOL, 
Largest in the World. 


Also President of DUNLAP STATE BANK, 
Dunlap, Missouri. 
Will personally as class limited to 25 in 


SCIENTIFIC AUCTIONEERING 
Term of four weeks beginning Monday, February 19th, 

at ATLANTA, GEORGIA. Tuition $100, which 
gives life time scholarship in Missouri Auction School. 


Term Opens February 19th— 


Are You Coming? 
818 Walnut Street, P. 0. Box 961, 
KANSAS CITY, MO. ATLANTA, GEORGIA. 





If you have a surplus of any kind 
of farm products, why let it go to 
waste? Puta small ad in The Pro- 
gressive Farmer and dispose of it 
at a profit. 











Sapa apas aa 
Post Office. . . 
Se 





A February Special 
Good Only for Orders Mailed in February 


Right now you are interested in your 


Spring Garden and Chickens. 


HERE IS JUST WHAT YOU NEED— 
1 Copy Massey’s Garden Book, 
1 Year’s Subscription to American Poultry Advocate, 
1 Year’s Subscription to The Progressive Farmer, 
1 Copy Farmer’s Account Book. 


ALL FOUR 
Only *17° But 


For February only—So Order Now. 


The Progressive Faster: —Encoaed find $1.25 for which 
send me your ‘Special February Offer.” 


ee 
Progressive Farmer Agents not allowed to sell this offer—it’s net. 


“eee eevee 


NE 








LEARN AUCTIONEERING 


POSTPAID TO YOU — 








~ —— 
GLOBE HATCHERY, 


CHICKS $10.00 PER 100 AND UP 


VARIETY 50 100 500 

8. C. White, Brown and Buff Leghorns ........... $7.00 $13.00 $60.00 

Barred Rocks and 8. and R. C. Reds, Anconas..... 8.00 15.00 70.00 
White Rocks, White Wyandottes, Buff Orpingtons, 

OEE FE Selec 0 8 0.6060 nc deseneveccosere 8.50 16.00 75.00 

Assorted Chicks, left-overs, all purebred .......... 6.00 11.00 50.06 

All our Chicks are from selected, heavy laying parent stock, kept on free e 


and properly housed and fed to insure the greatest of vigor in the Chicks. 
FREE CATALOG — 


100 PER CENT LIVE DELIVERY GUARANTEED 


PRICES AS FOLLOWS :— 


ORDER NOW, DIRECT FROM THIS AD. 
Reference, Bank of Berne. 











Hatching every day in the week and 
every hour in the day. We are the 


World’s largest producers. 


Three Million for 1923 


Twelve ular breeds of best purebred 
6tock obta — Ls ,t priced = 
QUALITY from hea’ 
stock at oat Mdditional on 
We deliver Parcel Post anywwhere 
East of the Rockies, and guarantee 95 





SMITH’S 
STANDARD 
Patent Difice. 
yrite nearest address today for Catalog—Free. 


The Smith Standard Company, 





per cent safe arrival. 


Boston, Mass., Dept. Gi, 
Philadelphia, Pa Dept. 6i 833 Locust Street 
Cleveland Ohio, 1961 West 74th Street 
Chicago, IIlinols, Dept. ¢!, 427 So. Dearborn St. 
(Member International Baby Chick Association) 


RIVERSIDE BABY CHICKS 


184 Friend Strept. 














Baby Chicks] /AUALITY CHICKS 


From Missouri's greatest Hatchery and 
Breeding Farms. 20,000 eggs incubated 
daily. Customers report ribbons won and 
owest av ing all winter. Best service; 

ces. Live delivery GUARAN- 
in season. Catalog 


Box T, CLINTON, MO. 





BOOTH aaneey. 





nag” ~ 9e up 
v7 4 Fata Ryo gS 
oe a: Catalog F RES 
Toland Poultry Farms, Box H , Diagonal, Ia. 


CHIC 





PEDIGREED, Strong and Vig- 
orous, from 40 Breeds, Heavy 


layers. Exhibition and select grades. Post- 
age PA Live arrival guaranteed 
Hatcheries EAST AND WEST from which 


to ship. A month’s feed FREI. Catalog free. 
Nabob Hatcheries , Box A3, Gambier, Ohio. 



































“Soe SMR? Thorsen ine caw )| BABY CHICKS xan 
ieee ay coy Paying, Highes » Pore Bred Tom 
Sno and pend mie horns, Brown 
telling eg Pees Wt neonas, Barred Roc! Rhode Island 
a to ship an fron Heartnceane me ain is bet ise ro now— get 
follow breeds: White and 
wai acs hana 
Island Reds, White wyae- 1] QUALITY Chicks & Eggs 
pels. Guaraa- 25,000 Pace BRED BRESDERS. 
RIVERSIDE POULTRY FARM, || #12. Csisigh tea Beagonaile oriom Free te ee 
livery, itry F Columbia, Mo. 
R-11B KNOXVILLE, —— — 
(Member International Baby Chick 
BABY CHICKS! tmvamsaccex || PUREBRED POULTRY 
Whi Brown Leghorns, Barred and White Rocks, 
ae Reds, Buff 0 an soe wk, LEGHORNS 
South with yl nivers: u 
in chares of nosis, Be fore to ge, mu, bug Utazaiad | Wane WHITE LEGHORNS 
orders my 8, before February Ist for later ent. cnet omy etc., Son duoeed CODA 
Can make ick shipments in January and F Byles, bee s., males, 
of large x. for broilers. Special quantity prices. Saas F Ay t= 7, alge >) 


Cc. A. NORMAN 
Kno: 


Box 301F xville, Tenn. 











CHIC varieties. Pit Games and 


others. Write for catalog. For years our 
flocks have been selected and mated for 


high production. KENTUCKY HATCHERY, 
332 W. 4th, Lexington, Ky. 


64 BREEDS 





Most Profitable purebred 
Southern raised chick- 
ced prices. secs Sear year. 
Late, valuable uitry 
Ee New bert Co., 
Mankato, Mina. 





WHITE LEGHORNS—Eggs, $1.50 $7.50 per 
100. Baby Chicks, $15 per 100. for sale 
at reasonable prices at all times. Write for mating list. 


THE PEACH WHITE LEGHORN FARM, 
Box 171, Lynchburg, Tenn. 


BRISTOL Bis ara ie Mesita 
CHICKS °*™ Catalog. 


Bristol Chick Hatehery, on a. Bristol, Va.-Tena. 


CHICKSS32eee= 


OUNG & HILLVIEW om-se Sreaie 8. C. 
ject 











Delivery guaranteed. Popular | 





PLYMOUTH ROCKS 


WHITE PLYMOUTH ROCKS 
Hatching Eggs, 
$2.50, $3.50, $5, $7.50. 
R. G. Hall, Cuthbert, Ga. 


RHODE ISLAND REDS 
—EGes— 8. C. RHODE ISLAND R REDS —EG6G6S 
Quality Single Comb Reds Tompkins and Scranton 
Strains—EGGS from choice “matings, $2 ped 15; $3.75 
per 30; $10 per 100. strong exhibition matings, 
$5 per 15; ° a per 30; by parcel post prepaid. Good 
hatch gua ranteed. 

RSON FARM, FITZGERALD, GA. 


Miller’s Bret Guide 


Sood ant setae 


FREE ss Sos ge 
sa So ee ckterd. il 


Rockford, Hl. 
Buy ADVERTISED Products 
—they are not only better 
than non-advertised prod- 
a but are often Matin 
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(6 Cents a Word, ca ee eo Order) 
Each Initial, Number or Amount Counts as a Word 








White Orpington Cockerels—$2.50, $5. Prize win- 
ning stock. Mrs. May Ford, Hartselle, Ala., Route 2. 
RHODE’ ISLAND REDS 
S. C. Dark Red Eggs (Owens Farm Strain)—$2 25 

15. E. E. Pitts, Collbran, Ala. 





Donaldson Strain Red Eggs—15, $1.50; 
Albert Guilford, Hatcher Station, Ga. 


45, $4. Mrs. 























LIVESTOCK 








Large Berkshires. Fox Brothers, Sevierville, Tenn. 





CHESTER WHITES 




















. Mrs. Colie Slade, Mesnevilie, Ga.—s. C. Reds— 
Always address THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, Birmingham, cual Eggs, $1.50 15, up. Chicks. Write for prices. 

For Sale—Owen’s Farm Strain Bhode Island Reds. 

The above rate applies to oo ee ee ae Circulation. State plainly mr bE Laecntat, Mrnlemhem, ‘dle.. Bows: 3. 
. Rose Come Rag Eggs. $1.50 per lv, delivered. 

om ‘ S wile Laaherse— Werle gaaie, bred. Kass. 2 a els, $2. Lizzie Phillips, Bear Creek, Ala. 
ery sitting Fe — ay on. Tow choice (Owen Strain)—Prize winners. Eggs. 

2 © sare. A.C. Buffington, Pender- g9° 92°15) tars. ‘Arthur Blackburn, Tuscumbia, Ala. 








8. C, White Leghorn Eugs—From Ferris 200 to 265- 
egg strain; $1.50 for 15; special on lots. A few 
cockerels and cocks, $3 to $5. Cedar Creek Poultry 


erels and hens for sale. Apply E. 


Alabama. 


Rhode Island Reds—Purebred, Owen's strain cock- 
A. Neel, Reform, 





Farm, Charing, Ga. 8. 





C. Red Cockerels (Thompson Strain)—Guaranteed 























on Seems old 0. I. C. 
Also five 
titaction guaranteed. Bass Pecan 


Shoate—Pedi- 





POLAND-CHINAS 





Sevierville, Tenn. 


Large Poland-Chinas—All ages. McMahan Bros., 





rm Farm, DeFuniak Springs, a Moore, Tuskaloosa, Ala. 


saa of , Ce Whites. Boggy Hollow Ranch, White Leghorn Baby Chicks of S lap ale teed. Price $3.50 and $5. George Morgan, Senoia, 
—_———_—— From our own breeding pens exclusively. Safe arrival 
DUROC-JERSEYS aranteed. Circular free. The Marion Hatchery, Champion Strain 8S. C. Rhode Istend J Red Hens and 
— “pall ute 6, Marion, Ohio. Roosters—$5 to $100 each. Eges, $2.25 sitting, pre- 
Bargains in Fine Durocs. Beechcroft Farm, Closing Out 200 Leai Pullets, Hens. Cockerels paid.. E. W. Crabtree, Box 183 Hillsboro, N. C. 

Buckle, Tenn. Beautiful, clean, young birds; finest purebreds. In Purebred Reds—From Harold Tompkins’ best pens. 
HAMPSHIRES full laying. Guaranteed. 2 15 each. Order quick. Begs from my Deautiful | prise matings, $2.50 eu 

Full ood Hampshire Pigs—$5. Youngblood Bell! ie, tenn. .50 per sitting. BR. M. azo, Greenville, 8. C. 

Minter. whe bs . PB . Increase Your Flock Average With ‘‘Lay or Leave’ Dark Mahogany Reds—Carver strain. Been lay 
Strain Leghorns—Baby chicks from trapnested hens, 4) winter. , $3 per 15. Special pen, $5. Add 25 
oO. I. C.’s. 15 a. a. pedigreed half Hollywood cockerels. cents for year's subscription to The Red Journal. 








Rhode Island Reds—Hens from blood 


San- 


dale F Chicks—Elleven breeds, Catalog free. Oak- 
arm, Birmingham, Ala. 

~'Bturdy Baby Chicks—The raisable kind. From high- 
grade, open-range flocks. Barred Rocks, Reds. White 
Wyandottes. Circular free. The Knoxville Hatchery, 
Route 9, Knoxville, Tenn. 


Baby Chicks—Leading varieties. Standard-bred, 
orous, heavy-laying stock. Lowest prices. ms 
ity. Postage paid. Illustrated catalog free. Superior 
Poultry Co., Windsor Missouri. 


~ Quality Baby Chicks—Hatching Eggs—20 varieties 
from Hogan tested flocks. Prices right. Also Cyphers 
and Reliable og brooders, poultry remedies 
and supplies. Catalog free. Southern Hatchery, North, 
South Carolina. 


Baby Chicks—We os A. 2 chicks by the hundred 
or thousand. Fifteen purebred, heavy lay- 
ing strains. Write tor’ | beautiful illustrated catalog 
and 1923 price list. The Owenton Hatchery, Box 1495, 
Birmingham, Alabama. 


Baby Chicks—20 varieties; 50,000 weekly. 
Hogan tested flocks. Miller 

via parcel post. Safe delivery A ge 

pleased customers. 20 Big 

iller Poultry Farms, Box $00, I Lancas- 








From 


prepaid 
Over 10,000 
catalog free. 
ter, uri. 





8. White Leghorns — Baby Chicks — Hatching 
a mested, line bred. Book your order now for 
ag ag Lys January 


chicks and ge 

25th. Mati ping list *.. prices on re- 
uest. a4 **Roberts Farm, Box 191-A, 
iweetwater, Tenn. 





Ferris Strain 8. C. White Leghorns—Baby =. 
Hatching Eggs—230- $4-ns hens mated to 300 
males., direct from Ferris. 15 Eggs, $2; 100, io 

$5; 100, Meet’ peopel. Onter from ad. 
guarant lowview Poultry Farm, 
Athens, Alabama. 








Don Eggs chs c. 
free ca’ i a % Te ite + He Sg ey wee'e 300-egg hen. Hens selected for 10 years for 
ed; I tell_you how. Hundreds of eggs and chicks Winter layers. Cockerels, from Harold | Th 
every week. Entire flock trapnested. ‘LA. Nichols, Sitting eges. $3 for 15. J. F. Tabor, Lavonia, Ga. 
Jesup, Ga. S. C. Rhode Island Reds (Owen Farm Strain)— 
“Real Reds.’ Mated breeding pens, $10, $15, $20. 





MINORCAS Hatching eggs, and $5 sitting. 

















Fertility guaran- 





























RED POLLS 





63 
tle—Beef, milk. 
Stock Farm, Cluster 


Oak 
Va., 


Best for the South—Dual-purpose Red Polled Cat- 
Write us your wants. 
Springs. 


Grove 


Halifax County. 





GOATS 





smith, Orangeburg, 


Orangebure, 8. Milk Goats. Dr. 


M. @. 





HORSES 














PEA FOWLS 


Wanted—Peafowls. Mrs. Geo. A. Taylor, Monetta, 
South Carolina. 
































talla, Alabama. 


~ Prize Winning 8. x 4 


State winners. Free circular. 


boro, North Carolina. 





~ Buff Orpingtons—About 40 


King’s Farm, Ashe- 





young hens and roosters, at $2 each. E, H. Caldwell, 


Scottsboro, Ala 
Won Mvety First prise 
Eggs, $1.50, range; $3 


Poorman’s Eggs, $3 per 15. 


B. Sanders, 





200-egg strain. 
Brooklyn, la. 


, Garaanonse Fair, 1922— 


pens. Meting ist BABY CHICKS | 








free. pe Orpington ‘Farm, Scottsboro, 

Exgs for Hatching—Purebred 8S. C. Buff Orpingtons Chicks Guaranteed purebred; from heavy 
(200-Egg Strain)—Beautiful Plumage; special mat- Redrock | prices. Circular. Losch Bros., 
ings. Send for mating list. Quality Poultry Farm, ville, Pa 





White Wyandottes—From trapnested grade 5 ae 
rs. 


layers. 
McAlister- 
























































POULTRY AND EGGS 





ANCONAS 








per 100. Chas. W: 


tt. Jr., Camilla, 


rd’s Strain pon, moet. $1.50; $f 100, 
South Side Poultry Farm, Gleen 
Bred- ie 8. C. Ancon “het Lacan ” de- 
livered, 15 for + $2. Ww. Tilden, ‘oley, 


wt gon it’s Southland Su Strain Anconas— = a chicks, 





ee 
arraganse.t 
Hesler Concord, N. 


ae s, es $3 
<t Turkey om 


bb 
Cc. 





8. C,. Anconas 


rT 
$28 sa poe Chicks—Eags, $2. 
00. Lee Poultry Farm, 


en 
50 
|= —8 Ala. 


S12, 100. Chicks, 














8. = Anconas (Sheppard  Strain)—First winners 
State Fair. . pens, and H 
yard run, $1.50 for 15. B. F. Watson, Lincoln, Ala. 

CORNISH 

Dark Cornish Indian Game Chickens—Pullets, $2 
each; cockerels, $8. F. M. Crayton & Sons, Biltmore, 
North Carolina. 

LEGHORNS 





Silver-lace Wyandottes, 
eggs, chicks. 


Brown Leghorns—Cockerels, 
Silveroaks Poultry Farm, Lenoir, N. C. 





Brown _ Leghor: 
The best layers. 


— Tormohlen’s 
omer N. 


“Everlay St 
Sneed, Route 6, Troy, 


rain.”’ 
Ala. 





80 Tom 
8, $5.50. 17 
Newbern. Tenn. 


Barron White Leghorn Cockerels—$2 each; 
Eggs, $1.50; 100, $6. 


George BE. 


Davis, 





“Majestic” 8. C. 


White Leghorns—Cockerels, $3; 





eggs and baby chicks 
Comer, Anniston, Ala. 


Hatching Eggs—From 





cock, Hamilton, Ala 


Brown _Leghorns—Prepaid, 


wo, $5. Eggs, $2 sitting; $10 100. Curtis Russell, 
Guntersville, Alabama. 
8. C. White Leghorns (Ferris Strain)—Hatching 


They win and lay. F. Gorden 
Bred -to- lay “Strain 8. C 
15 for $1.75. W. L. Glass- 





8. C. 


lected prize winning stock; $1.50 15, 


White Leghorn Eggs—From purebred and se 
postpaid. W. L 




















Thompson, Lexington, Ala, 

Brown Leghorns—Choice Breeding Stock, Eges— 
Reasonable. From my state winners. Circular. J. B 
Howser, Booneville, Miss. 

8, C. White Leghorns—Pen exes, $5 15; free range, 
$2.50 15. Baby Chicks, $20 100. Full-O-Pep Leg- 
horn Farm. Scottsboro, Ala. 

Standard-bred White Leghorns — Cockerels, $2.50 
each; pullets, $2 each. Hatching eggs, $1.50 per 15. 
D. K Estes, Piedmont, Ala., Route 4. 

Young’s Strain 8S. C. White Leghorns—Fancy type; 
260-300 eges. Cockerels, $3; 100 chicks, $15; 15 eggs, 
$1.50. J. L. McKay. Faunsdale, Ala. 

8. C. Brown Leghorn Eggs—$2 and $3 15, prepaid. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. All males direct from Tor- 
mohlen. Oscar Davis, Athens, Ala., Route 6. 






















Hatching From Togs Strain S. C. White 
Lahore ab, 1.50; ae Flock has been culled 
by poultry expert. Stock Farm, Eastman, Ga. 

Choice April H. ake = C. White Leghorn Cock- 
erels koe ey each. Request latest 
catalog. Gilliland, Siler . 
North Cuan 








as far in advance as possible. 
prices. Harrisonburg Hatchery, Pp-214, 
sonburg, Virginia. 


Ringlet Rock Eggs—From finest cockerel mated ye 
in South, and mated by Thompson. - from 
my prize winners at Dixie Poultry Show; $5 1 Mrs, 
A. R. Sylvester, Comer, Ala. 

Barred Rock (Thompson Strain) Exgs—From prize 
winners, Limestone County Fair and Poultry Show. 
From pen, $4 15; free range, 15 for $2 H. M. Birmingham, Ala. 





Wednesday. Order now for ear 


catalog furnished. C. M,. Carter, 1120 


eM ed Harness Horse. §. BE. Keeley, Baylis, Tlinois. : Chicks—Leading Kinds. , Write today, for free copy 
rad! en arge illustrated chic 0k. ‘omfor atchery, 
PLYMOUTH ROCKS __ ,)~=S Windsor, Missouri. 
ET ~ Fishel Strain White Rocks—Exggs, $1.65. Uwharr'e Baby C : > > *. Rhode 
y Chicks, Hatching Eggs—Purebred 8. C. Rhode 
P STOCK Farm, Ashboro, N.C. Island Reds. Heavy laying strain, Lone Oak Poultry 
DOGS Purebred Barred Rocks—Selected stock. Cockerels, Farm, Ripley, Ohio. CES ake 
Collie Pups—From istered Stock. Females, $8 to $2; pullets, $1. 75. Mrs. Bob Nickels, Steens, Miss. x h ‘Ferris Strain” B.C. Wate Seeene ee ny 
’ 0 ge 8 White Rocks—High-class, prolific layers. atching eggs, stock for sale. abama Poultry Farm, 
J 

nm males es ao at = \ pe eee: A Beas. $2 for 15, delivered, Chas. Holder, Bridgeport, Notasulga, Ala. ; ia . 
anted—Two ter emale Fomter pe p+ sseme, Baby Chicks—Leading varieties. Catalog free. Get 
Sale “One, male Pointer, age 10 months: wrandon of Gardners” Barred Plymouth Rocks—Bges trom best & No-cold. browier.. Descriptive circular free. Dixie 
started : $35, not registered. Satisfaction guaranteed. exhibition and laying strains. Gardner Bros., Auburn, Hatchery, Birmingham, Ala. i 
Grady Greene, Stanfield, N. Alabama. pebaby, Chicks—Purebred utility stock. 8... White 
= Purebred Barred Rock Eggss—15 for $1.50. Also Leghorns, Barre ocks, an . Catalog free. 

toed Sale—Oue Small Male Hound =. A IR cockerels and hens. Write Martindale Farms, Gordo, Charles T. Sieg, Corydon, Indiana. 
night; for squirrels, 3 he Bis ne eqeale $35. ae Alabama. Bow Chicks—2,000, 000 for 10: 23—14 popular varie- 
eagle houn years o male and female, or- Barred Rocks for hatohir 1.50 5, ties, purebred uaranteec Lowest prices. ‘atalog 

oughly trained for rabbits, 5 for the pair. Satis- Headed by prise of —, D. M. Waianye ne free. Booth Hatchery, Clinton, Mo. 
faction guaranteed. Grady Greene, Stanfield, N. C. Bessemer, Sheppard Strain Anconas and Thompson Strain 
4 ~ Barred Plymouth Rocks—Eggs an aby chicks, rite 
RABBITS me Rf From WAS By ann for prices. L. T. Ledbetter, Jr., Cumming Ga., Rt. 2. 
Belgian Hares—$1.50. Asa Self, Hanceville, Ala. $1.50 15, delivered. BR. H. Meacham, Castleberry, Ala. Baby | Chicks Rocks, Rede. Leghorns Ploce, endens 
For Sale or Exchange — Four Flemish Giant Rab- M "s ‘Ro "BR 7 as far in advance as possible. rite for catalog an 
bits. W. J. Godfrey, rewton, Ala, hottest competition, ‘ond lay tp euldoms, wogties: "ness, et ees, ey, ee ee 

a burg, winia 

~ For Sale—Hi h-bred Zealands, Giants, Belgian Bab- $ © good cockerels, $5. J. B, Moyer, 24 ae ie 
bits—Cheap. Love, Tuskaloosa, Ala. Box 5, Albany, Ala, “Baby Chicks—Rocks, Reds, Leghorns—Place orders 


Write for catalog and 
Box arri- 


Baby Chicks and | Eggs—All v varieties. ” Shipping eve every 
delivery. Prices and 
No. 16th St., 








Brackeen, Athens, Ala., Route 6 Baby Chicks—Three most popular breeds. 
Hatching Egges—From om winning Barred Plym- Reds, Leghorns. Bred for eag pretestion. 
outh Rocks—Per sitting of 15 (1) pen, $2.50; (2), $2; from anywhere until you get our 

$1.50, delivered. Fertility suaranteed. Write Golden Rule Poultry Farm, Columbus Road, 
for prices in quantity. E. J. Welch, Elmer isi 





. Rocks, 
Don’t buy 
liberal oe tion. 











EIGHTEEN PIGS IN 
ONE DAY! 


In one day last week, eighteen of our pig club workers completed 
their clubs and we had the pleasure of ordering each of them a 
dandy pig. 


Every day four or five pig clubs are completed. 


LET ME GIVE YOU A PIG! 


I will give you a fine, purebred pig—registered in your name—the 
breed you like best—Duroc, Berkshire, Poland-China, or Hamp- 
shire—express prepaid to your station, if you will do a little work 
for me. 


Fill in the blank below and I'll tell you just what you will have to 
do and how to do it. 


Hundreds of others have earned fine pigs—you too can earn one— 
write me today. 


Lag © MOGFORD, : Subse wittion Manager— 
Care Progressive Farmer :— 
Please tell me how I can do a little work for you and earn a fine 
registered pig. If others earn them I know I can. 


Name 























ABERDEEN-ANGUS Purebred 8. C. Black Minrocas—Day-old chicks, ‘eed. Orders booked by February 15th at 10 per cent TURKEYS 
rr’ c a rr eal, «$20.10. Exgs, $1. 0 15. Mrs. R. M. Hornsby, Ash. iscount, L. 8. Powell, Gadsden, Ala. . 
N. Black, Yok s. otf ee land, Ala., Box 23 8. C. Rhode Island Reds—Foundation from famous Choice Mammoth Bronze Turkeys. Hillcrest Farms, 
Super Giant 8. ©, Black Minorca Eggs—$3 15 pre Owen, Vibert, and Carver best pens, plus years Eidson, Tenn. 
GUERNSEYS palin enh, ‘Famous, “Efiieney® unin ono Sutil brding ach atau Tact od ite. fond atammots prope Turkere and Hees Talwild Far 
la > ood lookers. §& asant A 
pr ounsey Bulls for Sale, George Dampken, North Roanoke, Ld Beerbower, 526 Belleville Bond, those who admire good birds. Males, $5, $10, $8: cee ~ en 
. Indiana. ~ females, $5, $7.50; $10. Kegs, sitting, $3, +: ~ Bourbon Bed Turkey Eggs—$3.50 for 10. J. W, 
HEREFORDS ORPINGTONS J. J. Yarbrough, Headland, Ala. Upchurch, Gordo, Ala. 
- 7 Purebred White Holl Toms—$10. Mrs. R. K. 
Hereford Delle Fermers’ prices. Accredited herd. Buff Orpingtons (Cooks Strain)—Cockerels, $2.50. WYANDOTTES Greene, "Grecusbore, ea cnnthe = 
Lambert, Darlington, Ala. Eggs, $2, postpaid. Fletcher Perkins, Steens, Miss.- Columbian Wyandotte Eggs—$2 for 15. J. T' ewes Ee el ee a ee 
JERSEYS Bull Oxpingscn Crickene Bend. $2. 50; eockersls, $3 $3; church, Gordo, Ala @” teeth’ Unianaers, cia, . b de 
istered Jersey Bull Calf—8 wate old. Best 6s. $2.50. Mrs. G. E. tley, Stantonsburg : White Wyandotte ‘Eggs—$2. Mating list free. none . 
breeding Good Rpirioeas. ER . . Lawrence, Southern Champions—Buff and White Orpingtons— Frringer, Cynthia, Miss 1922. $7.50 cack. ee U pehurch, Gordo, pet, $10; 
wn Farm, Lawrence, 88. . Usry Or : ry —s “hicks— — 
Stock and eggs for sale. Usry Orpington Farm, At “King’s’’ White Wyandottes Eggs, Chicks—From mihi tian Siinsaseh” Wenn Seek aa aan Fi, 








$15; hens, $8, $10; trio, $28. Alfred Lowry, Houston, 
Mississippi. 

Mammoth Bronze Toms—High class, extra big- 
bone, 23-29 Ibs., 15-$20. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
T. L. Word, Okolona, Miss. 

Bourbon Reds—Deep red, extra large breeders, 
Hens, $8; toms, $10; pair, $16. Will exchange toms 
for hens. Mrs. A. R. Sylvester, Comer, Ala 

Are You Wanting Show or Breeding Bronze Tur- 
keys or Eggs?— Write McKee Orpington Farm, Water- 


town, Tenn. Send 20c¢ for 


Raising. 


booklet, Feeding and 








Giant Bronze Turkeys (Goldbank Strain) 
blue ribbon winners, including first at 
19: oung toms, 20-22 Ibs., $15; 

2 . $20. Pullets, -20 Ibs., 
ed. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Somerville, Ala. 


2 TWO OR MORE BREEDS 
Baby Chicks—Leading varieties. Lavender ‘guineas, 


From line 





se 
ae. oD 





~ 





beautifully mark- 
Miss Lizzie Johnston, 

















neafowls, etc. Piedmont Hatchery, Fontaine, Va 
Purebred Indian Runner Duck and Barred Rock 
cegs—13, $2. Trio ducks, ; laying now. Mrs, 
Lona Randolph, Vernon, Ala. 
“‘Everlay’’ Rocks, Reds, Games, Wyandottes, Leg- 
horns, and ete.—Eggs, $1.50 per 15; $6 per 100, deliv~- 


ered. Macon Poultry Association, Notasulga, Ala. 


SEEDS AND PLANTS 


and Tomato 








Why Buy Potato, Cabbage, Onion 








Plants?—We have millions to give as premiums. Write 
Sexton Plant Co., Royston, Ga. 
BEANS 

Old-time Late Velvet Beans—$4.50 per bushel. 100- 


Day, $1. 50. Nelson Kea, Adrian, Ga. 


A Grade Recleaned Early Speckled Seed Velvete— 
$1.50 bushel. B. F. Murphy, Sandersville, Ga. 





peck, 


0-Too-Tan Soy Beans—Mung Beans—Each, 
$2.50; bushel, $9. J. T. Foster, Blocton, Ala. 


Mammoth Yellow Soy ore especially for 
.25 per bushel. . Dudley, Lake Landing, 
North Carolina. 


The Goawing Little 90-Day Early Speckled Vi 
Rean—T' seed quality, at $1.50 per = 
Cc. FP. Wilkinson, Headland, Ala. 


Soy Beans and Velvet Beans—All varieties. 
for prices, stating quantity and varieties 
Georgia-Carolina ee Co,, Gaffney, 8. C. 

Selected Soy Seed 
Black—At $2.20 oa bushel. F. O. Hertford. 
Prompt delivery. Reed” & Felton, Hert- 

















with order. 
ford, N. C. 

For Sale—Nin » * Seed Vel Beans — Good 
clean stock of 19 ayy of 2% bushels. 
Cash with order. Camilla Package Store, Camilla, 


Georgia. 

Pure O0-Too-Tan Soy Beans—From field inspected 
by Georgia State College of Agriculture before harvest- 
ing; $7 bushel, F. O. B. Elberton. Write for A cuca 
on quantities. Elberton Oil Mills, Elberton, Ga 

For Sale—Select Recleaned Early “Speckled Velvet 
Reans—Packed in heavy jute bags of 2 bushels each. 
Price $3 per bushel, F. O. B. Atmore; cash with order. 
Also have a few Osceola and Chinese velvet beans 
that will sell -. e same price. Order now; the sup- 
ply is limited. i. W. Currie, Atmore, Ala. 


pe AND ONION 


500 Cabbage Plants—Postpaid, 75c. Plant 
Darien, Georgia. 

Frostproof Cabbage and Onion Plants—$1 1,000; 500, 
i5e. J. H. Williams, Coffee, Ga. 


Frost-proof Cabbage—300, 60c; 500, T5c: 














Farm, 








1,000, 00, $1. 





Kelco Plant Farm, Ensley, Ala. 
Cabbage, Onion, Tomato and Potato Plants-—As 
premiums. Sexton Plant Co., Clyatteville, Ga. 


Plants—Cabbage, Onion—500, 75c: 1.000, $B: 





5,000, $5. Oakdale Farm, Birmingham, Ala 

500 Extra Large Cabbage Fisete-Beateaia: $1; 
500, medium sized, postpaid, 75c. B. O. Parks, 
Darien, Georgia. 





Frost Proof Cabbage Plants—Wakefleld, Fiat Dutch 
500, 75c; 1,000, $1.25; over 5,000 at $1. American 
Plant Co., Alma, Ga. 


Cabbage — Jerse “y 








Wakefield, Conrteee Wakefield, 





Flat Dutch—Prepaid: 250, 7T5c; 500 1,000, $2. 
Avondale Farms, Avondale, Ala. 

Frost Proof Cabbage and Onion Plants—500, T5e; 
1.000, $1.25; 5,000, $5; 10,000. $9 Catalog free. 





Mark Plant Co., Thomasville, Ga. 
Send No Money—Wakefleld and Flat Dutch Cab- 
bage—Sent C. O. D.: 1,000, $1: 5,000, $4.50 and 


charges. E. W. ‘Lampkin, Thomasville, Ga. 


Frost Proof Cabbage Plants- ~Leading varieties; 500, 
$1; 1,000, $1.50, prepaid; 5,000, $4.50; 10,000, $7.50, 


express collect. Conger Plant Co., Tifton, Ga. 


Plants at Selected Stock Cabbage and Onions—75e 
500; $1.25 1,000, postpaid. Large size plants by ex- 
press, $1 1,000. Outlaw Plant Co., Hahira, Ga. 

Send No Money—Frostproof ae. Flat pad. 
and Bermuda Oni 1,000, 


























$1; 5,000, $4.50. BE W Lumpkin: ‘homssrilia, Ge. 
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yuston, 


1 big- 
anteed. 


eeders. 
e toms 


» Tur- 
Water- 
g and 
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Saturday, February 10, 1923, 


Farmers’ Exchang 


CABBAGE AND ONION 





CORN 
pnatlers Prolific Corn—$3. Madison 





Dean, Au- 





7 Corn—Field selected 14 years; $2.25 
bese” T. L. Wade, Minter, Ala. 


Improved Valencia Peanuts. C. P. Hendricks, Jay, 
Piorida. 





Selected Peanuta—For Famous 
Runners * $6 100 Ibs., F. ©. B. Bnterprise 

Cash with order. lo order for less. Goff- 
Merc. con “cine. $50,000), Enterprise, Ala 














Cabbage, Onion, Tomato, and Potato Plants—500, 
T5e. Evergreen Farms, Thomasville, Ga. 





Early Jersey Wakefield Cabbage ene Ww hite a 


Onion Plants—100, 25c; 500, $1; 1,000, $2; 3, $5. 
postpaid, insured. Chas. 8. Beasley, Castleberry, Ala. 
Frost Proof Cabbage Plants—By parcel post: 100, 
80c; 300, 7T5c; 500, $1; 1,000, $1.50. By express: 1,000, 
$1.25. Satisfaction or money refunded. Raleigh Plant 
Company, Raleigh, Cc 
Cabbage Plants— That Head — From experienced 
grower. No ef plants ¢hipped. 250 postpaid, 50c; 
500 postpaid, 75c. Expressed, 1,000, $1; 10,000, $7.50. 
R. O. Parks, ‘Darien, Georgia. 
Charleston Wakefield, 











Jersey Wakefield, Succession, 


Flat Dutch Cabbage—Collect for postage: 300, 65c; 
500, 90c; 1,000, $1.25; 5,000, $4.75. Millions now 


ready. Jones Valley Farm, Birmingham, Ala 
Frost-proof Cabbage Plants — Leading Varieties — 
now. By mail: 150, 50c; 800, 75c; 500, $1; 
1,000, $1.75. By express: 1,000, $1; 5,000 at 900 per 
1,000. Satisfaction or order refilled. Coleman Plant 
Farms, Tifton, Ga. 
Millions Frost Proof Cabbage Plants—Large, well 
paws _ A bundle; all varieties. Ship in 3 days. 











Satisfac aranteed or money refunded. 1,000, 
90c; 10, 000, f. 50, joatind or expressed. Fain Trading 
Co., Edison, Georg 

Send oe “over ‘Frostproof’’ Cabbage Plants— 
c, o@ D. or express: 300, 50c; 500, T5c; 1,000, 
$1; 5,000, ive 30 10,000, $8.50, and charges. Pay on 
arrival. Return if Cpeenecey. Councill Plant 
Company, Thomasville, Ga 

“Genuine Frostp roof Cabbage and Onion Plants— 
Early Jersey Wakeneld, Charleston Wakefield, Succes- 
sion, Flat Duteh—500, $1; 1,000, $1.75, postpaid 
Charges Hect: 500, 75c; 1,000, $1.25; 5,000, $5; 


co 
10,000, $9. Georgia Farms Co., Albany, Ga. 


Millions of Fine Frostproof Cabbage Plants—Wake- 
fields, Succession and Flat Dutch—Shipped at once 
and ere, to arrive in good condition. Postpaid: 
a8. $l; $1.65. Express or mail collect: 500, 

650; Pinot’ rie 5,000, $4.50. Thomasville Plant Co., 
Thomasville, Ga. 

Frost Proof Cabbage and Onion cients ~Prepaid: 
300 plants, 60c; 500, 85c; 1,000, $1.3 Express, $ 
1,0 Nice plants always shipped. 








Satisfaction guar- 





anteed. Customers west Mississippi River, add 35c 
1,000 extra postage. North Georgia Plant Farms, 
Flowery Branch, Ga. 

25,000,000 ‘‘Frostproof’’ Cabbage Plants — Jersey, 


Dutch, Succession—-300, 45c; 500, 
$4.50; 10,000, $7.50; 50,000, $35. 
Mailed or expressed. Order refilled or money cheer- 
fully refunded if plants unsatisfactory. Wholesale 
Plant _Company Thomasville, Ga. 


Charleston, Fiat 
65c; 1,000, $1; 5,000, 











Frosty roof Cabbage Plants 1a ading varieties, now 
ready. Postpaid: 100, - be; 25 50c; 600, $1; 1,000, 
$1.59. Nice high-grad ye ae Prompt shipment 
Safe delivery guaran Ae Other early plants Valu 
able ‘“‘“Garden Book and Catalog’’ free Reinhardt 
Plant Co., Box P, As sh burn, Georgia. 

Genuine Frostproof ¢ ‘abbage Plants— —Farly Jersey 


and Charleston Wakefield, Succession and Flat Dutch 
Prompt shipment, full count and satisfaction guaran- 





teed. Postpaid: 500, $1.10; 1,000, $2. By express, 

1,000, $1.25; over 5,000, $i 1,000. Bermuda onion 
plants, same price. Order early. Postal Plant Co., 
Albany Ga. 

Millions Strong Well Rooted Frostproof Cabbage 
and Bermuda Onion Plants—Immediate shipment 
Early Jersey, Large Charleston, Early Plat Dutch, 
Succession. Postpaid: (assorted as wanted; labeled) 


200, 50c; 500, 90c; 1,000, 
1,000, $1; 5,000, $3.75. 
Schroer Plant Farms 


$1.50. Express collect: 
Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Valdosta, Ga 





Frost Proof Cabbage Plants— Best quality, from 
Long Island grown seed (not cheap foreign eeed). 
Free of nut grass. Damp moss on roots. Satisfaction 
guaranteed Early Jersey and Charleston Wakefield, 
Succession, Flat Dutch Express: 1,000, $1; 5,000, 
$4.50: 10,000, $8. Postpaid: 500, $1; 1,000, $1.75. 
The Dixie Plant Co . Hawkinsville, Ga. 


Millions Leading Varieties Frost Proof C abbage ‘and 
Onion Plants— -Prepaid mail: 300 plants, 50c; 500, 
75c; 1,000, $1.2 Express, $1 1,000. Satisfaction al- 
ways ‘ently Read advertisements carefully. We 
pay postage, where others send collect. Customers 
west Mississippi River add 25c 1,000 for extra postage. 
a for catalog. Carlisle Seed & Plant Co., Valdosta, 
Georgia. 





Frost Proof “Cabbage Plants—Open 1 field grown, 
hardened. varie: Early Jersey and Charleston 
Wakefield, Early Flat Dutch, Succession and Sure 
Head. Express collect, $1 per 1,000. Prepaid parcel 
post, 250 for 60 cents; 500 for $1; 1,000 for $1.50. 
Genventes prompt shipment, absolute Satisfaction or 
money refunded. References, Bradstreet, Bank of Tif- 


wn, fully 





ton, and National Bahk. ‘Tifton Potato Cumpeny. 
Tifton, Georgia 
Cabbage Plants — Fulwood’s Frost Proof Cabbage 
Plants Now Ready—vVarieties: Jersey and Charleston 
Wakefield, Succession and Flat Dutch. Prices by 
express: 1,000 to 4,000, at $1.50 per 1,000; 5,000 to 
), at $1.25 per 1,000; 10,000 and over, at $1 


Long ‘Island seed. Satisfaction guaranteed or money 
refunded. P. D. 


refunded. 1 Fulwood, Tifton, Ga. 
Ten Million Cabbage a: Frostproof, large and 


well rooted; fresh, fleld gro from Long Island seed. 
Each bundie of 50 plants Jabeled Full count; quick 
shipments. Varieties: Early Jersey and Charleston 

akefield, Succession and Flat Dutch (assorted as 
wanted). Also White Bermuda onion plants. Post 
paid: 100, 30c; 300, 75c; 7, $1; 1,000, $1.50. Ex- 
Press collect: ‘1,000, $1; 5,600, $4.50; 10,000, $8; 


50,000, $85. 


) Satisfaction’ assured. 
Tifton, Ga. 


Davis Plant Co., 





Frost Proof Cabbage Plants—Open field grown, fully 
hardened. Varieties: Early Jersey and Charleston 
Wakefield, Early Flat Dutch, Succession and Sure 
lead. Express collect, $1 per 1,000. Prepaid parcel 
post, 250 for 60 cents; 500 for $1; 1,000 for $1.50. Not 
eur-policy to quote too low postal rate, then ship 
plants. Guarantee prompt shipment; aheolutety, satis- 
faction or money refunded. References, Bradstreet, 
Bank of Tifton and National Bank. Tifton Potato 
Company, Tifton, Ga. 


“Piedmont” Brand Frost Proof Cabbage Plants— 
Cenuine Frost Proof—Grown from reliable seed: will 
make hard ,jheads 3 weeks earlier. Varieties, Early 
Jersey Wakefield, Charleston Wakefield, 
Flat Dutch. Prices : 500 for $1.25; 1,000 for $2.25, 
ostpaid. By express, collect: 500 for '90c; 1,000 for 
$1.50 ;0Ver 4,000 at $1.25; over 9,000 at $1 per 1,000. 
Re rmuda onion, beet, and lettuce plants, same price. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. ont Plant Co., Albany, 
G ia, OF Greenville, | Ss. SC. 





Improved Whatley’s Prolific Corn—Grown from oo 
Selected seed, $2.50 bushel, at shipping point. G. 
Cunningham, Agricultura] College, Athens, Ga. 








Pedigreed Reid's White Dent—Greatest economical 
yielder; superior quality grain. Corn breeding booklet 
free. Bushel, $3. Reid Bros., Henderson, Tenn. 

Whatley’s Red “Cob Prolific Seed Corn—T75c y peck; 
2.50 bushel, F. O. B. Hasting Mung Beans and 
O-Too-Tan soy beans; 4 Ibs., $1, postpaid. Alden B. 





Darnell, Jasper, Ga. 
Pedigreed Reid’s White Dent—Answers your seed 
corn question. Greatest economical production, supe- 


rior quality grain. Descriptive booklet free. Bushel, 
$3. Reid _Bros., — Henderson, Ten nn. 


COTTON _ f ee 


Cook Wilt Resistant and Trice Cotton Seed. Idle- 
wild Farm, Pleasant Hill, Ala. 
Wannamaker’s Cleveland Big Boll Coften Seed— 
$1.50 per bushel. Oscar Roper, Clio, 8. 
2,000 pee Carefully Ginned W -amaber Gils 
bushel. endrix Young, Birmingham, Ala 

















Tapered Weevil Smasher Early King Cotton Seed— 
Cheap. Catalog. Sexton Plant Co., Royston, Ga. 
Cooks 307-6 Wilt Resistant Cotton Seed—Culled; 


at $2 bushel. Stevenson & Wilkerson, Notasulga, Ala. 

Wannamaker-Cleveland Cotton Seod—Direct from 
originators, recleaned and graded; $4 90-1. bag 
B. F. Murphy, Sandersville, Ga. 


“Half and Half Cotton Seed—We are farmers, not 
seed dealers. Before ordering seed, write John A. 
Peddy & Sons, Henderson, 1 Tenn. 

Heavy Fruiter—3 bales per acre. Earliest cotton. x 
bolis weigh pound; 45 per cent lint. Wond 
Write for special prices. Wandiver Seed Co., Lavonia. 
Georgia. 

King’s Early Improved Cotton—Matures in 90 days. 
Gets ahead of weevil. Special prices these fine seed 
next 30 days. Write today. King Cotton Seed Co., 
Lavonia, Ga. 

Pedigreed Express-350 Cotton Seed—Extra early, 

















heavy fruiter, 1%-inch staple. Government approved. 
Brings big prices; 100 Ibs., $5. Reid Brothers, Hen- 
derson, Tenn. 

Wilkinson Covington Toole Wilt Resistant Cotton 


Seed—Pure and sound; r 
high quality seed sold. $1. 
Headland, Ala. 


elected and rebred. Only 
50 bushel. G. D. Mitchell, 





Cook Improved Early Big Boll 5-Lock Cotton—The 
Pride of Dixie-—-1l1 years’ careful seed selections. 
Grown on my own farm. Robert BE. Hudson, Auburn, 
Ala , Route 


Meade Early «Maturing Cotton Seed—Grown from 
ne ld selections ; 2 bushel (30 Ibs.), at shipping point. 
at producer. Sells for more. G. V, Cunningham, 
rricultural College, Athens, Ga. 





“All Leadir g V arieties of Proven and Adopted Seed 
Write for prices, stating quantity and variety want- 
) see 





ed all highly improved seed. 
Geo : Gaffney, § 

Half and Half Cotton Seed — Pure, sound, clean 
seed of first picking. Every bushel guaranteed. If you 
are interested in cotton that will beat the weevil, write 


Crook Bros., Luray, Tenn. 


Marett’s Pedfgreed Douthit Two-ear Corn—This va- 
riety holds the highest 5-year average at the State Bx 
perimental Station. Peck, $1; bushel, $38.50; five 
bushels and over, $3.40 Write E*, , anaes. Marett 
Farm & Seed Co., Westminster, 8. 


Extra Good Re- moses Pedigr az Cook 
Seed—Originated at Alabama Experiment 
Grown by reliable farmers. Prices reasonable. 
booklet, ‘‘How to Grow Cotton.”’ E. F. Cauthen, 
ager, Auburn Seed Farms, Auburn, Alabama. 


For Sale-—-Pure Covington-Toole Wilt Reistant Cot- 
ton Seed—One year’s growth from the originator 
Seed packed in 100-I. bags, for $5, cash with order 
F. O. B. cars Atmore, Ala. Place your order now 
supply is limited H w. Currie, Atmore, Ala 


Rhyne’ 8 Cook—Is best by 


for our free bgpklet. 








Cotton 
Station. 
Ask for 
Man- 








a test of 15 other wilt- 





resistant varieties by Alabama Experiment Station 
Carefully bred up by individual stalk selection on 
worst wilt infested land in state. Staple grades % to 
1 inch, 38 per cent lint. Rhyne Bros., Benton, Ala. 
Addison’s Extra Early Prolific Cotton Seed—The 
pure strain; properly selected and graded; 1,150 bs. 
of dry seed cotton gins out a 500-%. bale. Light 


foliage, good staple, medium boll, and matures early. 
My supply limited. Write today for prices and sam- 
ple of seed. W. P. Addison, Blackwells, Ga. 


Early Kings and Simpkins—100-™. bags, $5; Cooks 
Big Boll and Cleveland, $5.50 100 Ibs. Pedigreed, 
certified Wannamaker-Cleveland, as pure and pretty 
os you ever planted; 100-. bags, $6.75; same seed, 

120-ID. 4-bushel bags, delinted, $8 a bag; all grown 
way up in North Carolina and early. Cooxe Wilt-resist- 











ant, 100-Ib. bags, $6.75. Covington Toole Wilt-resist- 
ant, $5 sack. Salsbury Long-Short Staple, Northern 
Mississip: grown, delinted or undelinted, 1%-inch 
staple, $8 100-b. sack. Looking for your orders. 


W. D. Stegall, Montgomery, Ala. 


PEAS 

Wanted—Iron and Brabham Peas; Early Speckled 
and Bunch Velvet Beans. L. T, Rhodes, Bay Minette, 
Alabama. iS A 

Wi anted—Cowpeas—Any _q quan juantity. Name a quantity, 
variety, and price. F. H. Vernon, 2733 Hanover Circle, 
Birmingham, a. ion 

All Varieties, Sound New Crop Stock—In car lots 
and less. Write for prices, stating varieties and 














quantity wan Georgia-Carolina Seed Co., Gaffney, 
South Carolina. 
PECANS 
Better Pecan Trees’’ That Produce Results—Sweet, 
oily, thin shell budded and grafted variettes. Catalog 


free. Established 16 years. Simpson Nursery Co., 
Monticello, Fla. 

Extra Choice Bred-up Early-bearing Budded and 
Grafted Paper Shell Pecan Trees for Sale—Largest 
pecan nursery in world. Every tree guaranteed 
Catalog gy? ~ at list free. Bass Pecan Company, 





Lumberton 

Guaranteed Budded or Grafted Pecan Trees—Schley, 
Stuart and Success Varieties—Good root systems and 
well packed. Satisfaction or money refunded. Now 
is the time to —— Send for catalog. Harlan 
Farms Nursery, lx Alabama. 

POTATOES 

Pure Porto Rico Potato Plants—Count and geal 
uaranteed; April shipments; $1.18 1,000. J. H, Wil 
jams, Coffee, Ga. 

Improved Porto Rico Potato Plants—April, May, 
June delivery. 1,000, $1.45; r 10,000 at $1.25. 
Cash with orders. American Plant Co., Alma, Ga. 

Sweet Potato oy for a tw Porto Rico Yam, 
Dooly Yam and Varieties—$1.75 per 1,000; 























5,000 lots, $1.65; 10,000 1 lots, ee ee 
with orders. Write or wire. Success t Co, Bar- 
tow, Florida. dee 
STRAWBERRIES 
Progressive prernene ing Strawberry berry Plants — $1.25 
100; Aroma, Klondyke, Sengier T5c 100; pre- 


paid. L. O. ihre, Sylvia, T 





Klondike, Missionary, —— and te Straw- 
berry Pus for $2.25; 1,000, $4, deliver A 
fruit trees. Chattanooga Nurseries, Box 1, “tGnattes 


nooga, Tenn. 

Well Rooted, Healthy, New Ground Strawberry 
Plants—Anna (early) and Aroma varieties from the 
famous Cullman, Ala., section. Well crated and 
packed, $2.50 sae. B. A. Hoenig, & Son, Cullman, 
Alabama, Route 1. 

WATERMELONS 


Extra Choice—Watson Melon Seed—50c per pound. 
B. R, Legget! 








t, t, Broxton, Ga. ss 

Select Watermelon Beed = Watson, 600 b.; Irish 
Grey, 75c ., delivered. Jas. C. Adams * gone, 
Seed, Boston, Ga. Lock 


Growers High-grade Melon 
Box A. 


i 1,000 Ibs. Tom Watson Watermelon Seed—Gathered 


from fine large melons, well ripened; at 35 cents 
per Ib., ¥. O, B, Andalusia. J. BE, Shreve, Andalusia, 
Alabama. 





MISCELLANEOUS SEEDS AND PLANTS 


~ Giving a8 Premiums—Millions of vegetable plants. 
Sexton Plant Co., Valdosta, Ga. 





New Crop Lespedeza Seed and Peas—Guaranteed. 
Write or wire D. C. Mitchell, Calhoun City, Miss., for 
prices, 





Wanted to Buy—100 Bushels of Velvet Beans and 
100 Bushels Whip peas. Cash Grain Company, Jas- 
per, Ala. 





(33) 165 

Be a Detective—Excellent opportunity; good pay; 
travel. Write © Ludwig, 863 Westover Bidg., 
Kansas City, Mo 

Men, Women-—18 up. Get U. 8. Government jobs. 
$1,140-$1,800 year. Franklin Institute, Dept. P-140, 
Rochester, N. Y. 

Women — Learn Dressmaking-Designing at Home— 
$35 week. Laster demand. Sample lessons free. 
Franklin Institute, Dept. P-540, Rochester, N. Y. 

Boys, Men-—Become _— Tractor-Gas Motor Ex- 
perts—Earn $35 week. ample lessons free Write 
‘ranklin Institute, Dept. Pa 418, Rochester, N. Y. 

Earn $110 to $250 Monthly, Expenses Paid, as Rail- 


way Traffic Inspector—Position guaranteed after three 
months’ spare time study or money aay % -< 
lent opportunities. Write for free Booklet Q-9 Stan- 
dard Business Training _tust., Buffalo, N. Y. 


HELP OR POSITION WANTED 


Wanted—20 Families—To farm on 2,000-; 
tation, at Hull, Ala. Good houses, artesian 
gin, grist mill and as ay farm well equipped. 
Write John M. Ginney, — Moonlake Plantation, 
Hull, Ala., or phone Hem) i566, Birmingham, Ala. 


AGENTS 


Fruit Trees—-We have them. Agents wan’ 
right. Concord Nurseries, Dept. 25, Concord, Ga. 


Agents—Mason Sold 18 Comet Sprayers and Auto- 
washers One Saturday—Profits $2.50 each. Particular 
free. Established 30 years. Rusler Co., Johnstown, 
Ohio, Dept. 


Agents—-Sell Wolverine Laundry Soap—A wonderful 
repeater and good profit-maker. Free automobile to 
hustlers Wolverine Soap Co., Dept. E-4, Grand 
Rapids, Mich 


Agents—Make a Dollar an Hour—Sell Mendets, a 
patent patch for instantly mending leaks in all uten- 
sils. Sample package free. Collette Mfg. Co., 

701 Amsterdam, N. Y. 

Agents—Make Big en ek te orders for popu- 
lar price-smashi Raincoats. 
sion advanced. oo Were ject. 
as to workers. Eagle Raincoat Co., 408 Lees Bidg., 

cago. 

















ted. Terms 




















Agents—We Pay Well for Your Spare Time-—If you 
own a car we pay for Vy in our work. 
You know everyone Id read Pp ve Farm- 
er, therefore you will have no trouble selling ‘subscrip- 
tions for us. Write for our li cash tion to 

Address Agency Department, The Progressive 
armer 

Agents—In 
Calsium Arsenate 





Cotton Growing County—To eell 
uster. Thousands of cotton grow- 
ers weevil this year. Every grower 
must have a duster te ly the poison. Our duster 
well known and reason in price, Quick sales = 
big profits to right a of agents. Write for our 
osition. Address G. M. Minnich, 601 Canal Road, *. 
W., Cleveland, Ohio. 








SALESMEN 
Fruit Tree Salesmen — Profitable, pleasant, steady 
work. Good side = for farmers, ers and others. 
Permanent ers. Write today for 
terms. Concord Haresrtes, Dept. 25, Concord, Ga 





Automobile Owners, Garagemen, Mechanics — Send 
today for free copy America’s most popular motor 
magazine. Contains helpful une on overhauling, 
repairing, ignition, carburetor: atterfes, etc, Auto- 
mobile Digest, 638 Butler Bide. Cincinnati. 


“500 Representatives Wanted to Sell Gasoline Irons— 
Requires no experience. Sells at sight. Burns 10 
hours for 2 centa. Every lady a prospective buyer 
Pay salary or commission. Ladies can easily make 
$50 per week at spare time. Write Imperial Sad Iron 
Company, Fort Worth, Texas. 


MACHINERY 


wane 
Persistency Produces Best Results—Do not mise an 
issue in The Progressive Farmer. 














"Member ‘em-——Nice Plants Last Year? — Cabbage 








and Onion Ready-—95ec 1,000. Nancy Hall, Porto Bico 
potato plants, ready March 20th; $1.25 1,000. Mail or 
express. Victor Piant Farms, Valdosta, Ga, 

Hickory King Seed Corn-—$2 bushel. Orange Cane 
seed, $2.50 bu. Tennessee German Millet, $2.50 bu 
Sacks, 35c. Peas. Whippoorwill, Brabhams, Blacks, 
$3 Howse & Butler, Murphreesboro, Tenn. 

Rocky Ford Cantaloupe Seed—All varieties Ed 
wards’ Red Orange Perfecto cantaloupe, first seed on 
market. Watermelon seed, and seed corn. Write for 
catalog. Newdale Seed Breeders’ Association, J. C 
Campbell, Rocky Ford, Colorado. 





Running ‘Velyet Beans, $2.25 bu.; Osceola velvet 
beans, $2.50 bu. Mixed Field peas, ge.50 bu.; Brab- 
ham peas, $3 bu. In even weight 2%-bushel sacks. 
Delivered cars Wrightsville. Johnson County Livestock 
& Produce Company, Wrightsville, Ga. 





NURSERY STOCK 


Fruit in Abundance—Will be yours, if you buy our 
Master Grown Apple, Peach, Pear and Plum Trees. 
Also roses and Ornamental and evergreen trees. Write 
for catalog and price et Southern Nursery Company, 
Winchester, Tennessee. 





Motorcycle With Side Car—Will exchange for White 
Leghorn _hens, Ramsey, Quitman, Ga. 


Stationary 80 H.P. Avery & Co. Kerosene and gas- 
oline engine--Pull saw or heavy gin. Good as new; 
ginned less than 500 bales. Reason for sale, gin 
burned. C. O. Maddox, Winder, Ga. 


~ INCUBATORS—BROODERS __ 


Perfect Fireless Brooder (U, 8 Patent)—Absolutely 
reliable under all conditions; adapted to every cli- 
mate. Insurance, life of baby chicks. Easily oper- 
ated and sanitary. No danger from fire. Makes chick- 
en raising profitable and pleasant. Send for circular. 
Perfect Fireless Brooder Co., South Jacksonville, Fla. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Yard-wide Drilling —12%c yard, postpaid. 
Stores Co., Atco, Ga. 


Giving as Premiums—All kinds of vegetable plants. 
Sexton Plant Co., Thomasville, Ga 











Atco 











,Fruit Trees — als Reduced Prices — ‘_ & to 





FLOWERS 


Jassamine Plants—25c each. Chrysanthemum 
10c each. Write Miss Lela Boyd, Cuba, Ala. 





Cape 
plants, 


; no agents. peeches, apples 
— grapes, nui pecans, Miaderrie. 
Ornamental] trees, vines, and 





GRASS SEED 


Dallis—South’s Best Pasture Grass. Lambert, Dar- 
lington, Ala. 


Napier Grass—The South’s greatest hay ~~ pasture 
plant; $10 per 1,000. W. D. Scott, Edison, Ga. 


The Great Hay and Drouth-resistant oar of the 
South—Write for prices. Georgia-Carolina Seed Co., 
Gaffney, 8 

Kentucky Blue, Orchard, Rye, Red Top, Fescue, 
Lawn Grass, Permanent Pasture, Oat Grom, 
Write for prices. Georgia-Carolina Seed Co 


South Carolina. 
KUDZU 


Kudzu Plants for ag per 1,000, delivered. 
R. L. Folmar, Troy, Ala., e 7. 


Kudzu—The World’s Best = and Pasture — Get 
plants from the man who first discovered it as a for- 
E pest in America. C. E. Pleas Plant Co., Chipley. 

orida. 


Kudzu—‘‘Best by Test’’ for Forage and Hay-——Buy 
your plants at reasonable prices from owner of the 
argest acreage of this wonderful legume in America. 
Ivan Monroe, Tallahassee, Florida. 

LESPEDEZA 


Lesped Seed. Lambert, Darlington, Ala. 



































Frost Proof Cabbage ‘and Onion Plants—Every 50 
cabbage plants have roots wrapped in damp moss and 


variety labeled. Early Jersey Wakefield, Charleston 
Vakefield, Early and Latd Flat Dutch, Postage prepaid: 
100, 30c; 250, 65c; 500, $1.25: 1,000, $2. Express collect: 
1,000, $i.50;' 5,000, $6.25. Yellow Bermuda and Crye- 
tal Wax onions, postage prepaid: 100, 30c; 500, 90c; 
1.000, $1.50. Express collect: 5,000, $5. Full count, 
arrival in good condition guaranteed. Send order 

arest address. Dealers, write for prices Frost 


i of Pl Jant Co., Texarkana, Texas; Montgomery, Ala. ; 
oston, Ga. 





CANE AND SORGHUM 


Early Amber, Early Orange, Sugar Drip, and Jap- 
tn Ww et for prices. Georgia-Carolina Seed Co., 
ey. 8S. 








CLOVER 


or pan Clover, Alsike Clover, White Clover, Red Clo- 
r Alfalfa, Oregon Spring Vetch, Dwarf Essex Rape— 
rite for prices. Georgia-Carolina Seed Co,, Gaffney, 
ith Carolina. 


, white Blooming Sweet Clover Seed—$7 cwt., band 

Weed: $9 recleaned; 1 cent higher less 160 Ibs. 

yi i not ship less than 25 Ibs. Cash with order. 
‘tm Implement & Seed Co., Brooksville, Miss. 





: 








Wire or Write Us at Any Time for Quality Lespe- 
deza Seed—Testing 92 or better. Priced right. No 
dangerous grasses. Wallace & Boyd Houston, . 

For Sale—New Crop, Pan Saved, Recleaned Lespe- 
deza Seed—Free of Johnson grass. Miss Lena Mat- 
lock, Meridianville, Ala. Shipping point, Huntsville, 
Alabama 

Lespedeza Seed—Choice, recleaned, absolutely guar- 
anteed, 1922 crop. Write for prices. Lespedeza Seed 
pe Co-operative Association, Inc., Baton Rouge, 
uisiana. 











MILLET 


Genuine Pearl Cattail_ Millet-—Best forage grown 
Seed, 10 Ihs., $1.60; 50 Ths., $7. Selected Irish Grey 
and Watson melon seed, pound 50c. Old-fashioned 
Florida velvet beans will cover your field with heavy 














foliage; peck, $1; bushel, $3.50. Address, Sullivar 
Laurel Hill, Fila. 
PEANUTS 
Georgia Runner Peanuts—6%c; Spanish, 7c. lect - 


ed stock, Watson melon seed, 2 
Douglas, Ga. 

Recleaned Seed Peanuts—Runners, 6 cents 
White Bpani. 7 cents; cash with order. Bt rickland 
& Baxter, Clio, Ala. 


Tb. Ralph Griffin, 





rubs. 64-page 
catalog. Tennessee Nursery Co., Box 108, reOleveland, 
s 





Free—Send for Free Book on Hardy Trees, Plants, 
Shrubs, Vines and Seeds—From the heart of the 


Ozarks. Ideal for reference. Lists hundreds of varie- 
ties at low prices; directions for planting; especial 
offers, etc. Book free. Write today. 


Arkansas Seed 


& Nursery Co., Dept. M2, Fayetteville, Ark. 


FARMS FOR SALE OR RENT 


We do not extend our general advertising guar- 
antee to land advertisemen: because every pur- 
chaser should see land for Rimself before sale 
But no man is permitted to offer i ft sale fs 
our paper unless he shows us satisfacto 
ences as to his honesty and ess Teaponsibaiity, 


FLORIDA 


10 Acres on Dixie Highway—600 boxes oranges and 
grapefruit a recent crop; attractive surroundings; close 
water transportation; excellent shooting, fishing. oys- 
tering, etc.; all fertile tillage; flowing well; 300 orange 
and grapefruit trees in good bearing; mangoes, guavas, 
limes, dates, avocados, etc.; comfortable house with 
piaza; other buildings. Owner called away, only $3,500; 
horse, cow, poultry, hogs, dog tools, venicles, 1. 
included; part cash. Details page 16 Illus. Catalog 
Bargains Ceogghent Florida, Georgia, Carolinas and 
other states. Copy free. Strout Farnr Agency, 1210- 
GB Graham Bldg., Jacksonville, Fla. 


LOANS 


‘Jemison Farm Loan Service’’—As exclusive financia) 
correspondents in Alabama for the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company, the largest insurance company ip 
the world, we ape prepared to make loans on improved 
farms from $1,000 to $100,000; interest rates from 6 
Der cent up; terms 5, 6, 7 and 10 years. Prompt in- 
spections; no inspection fee. Write or phone. Particu- 
lars on request. Jemison & Company, Inc., 221 North 
2lst St.. Birmingham, Ala. We have two experienced 
men doing exclusive farm land inspecting. 


OTHER STATES 
Wanted to Buy—Retail milk route, cows and equip- 


ment, and to -rent land. White Oak Ranch, Hollan- 
dale, Wisconsin. 


SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


Teacher “Let me tell you how to get a ta first- grade 
B. 8. Holden, 
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license are a 

All Men, Women, nae to 60, Willing to 
Accept Government oaltione “#1118100, traveling or 
Stationary, write Me Ozment, 225, Louis, imme- 


diately. 


~ Wanted—Wool, Raw Furs, ay Wild Ginseng, 
Honey, Old or New Geese Feathers. J. E. Harris, 
Morristown, Tenn. es 

Accounts, Notes, Claims — Collected anywhere in 


world. No charges unless collected. May's Collection 
Agency, Somerset, Ky. er 


We Have a Limited | Eupoly of ‘of Osceola Beans, 0- 























Too-Tan Beans, oney (Syrup) 
Cane Seed for stlo—weite a a catalog. 
Marett Farm and Se | Company, Westminster, 8. er, 8. CL 
BEEWARE 
I Manufaccure Cypress Beehives and Supplies— 
Write for prices. J. White Dublin, Ga. 
HIDES 
Express Hides Athens Hide Co., Athens, Ga. 
HONEY 
Pure Palmetto Honey—Postpaid: 12 ths., $2.40; 6 
Ibs., $1.25. Ralph Boswell, Wilson, Florida, 
KODAK FINISHING 
Trial Order—Send and roll for utiful 
lossitone prints or 6 reprints. Fast service, Day 
Rignt Studio, Sedalia, Mo. 





PATENTS 


Patent—Before submitting invention, write for in- 
formation Pig se. come ond — -“ 
attorn ese pr 3! er 
»* your ite. . P. Fishburne, es ar. 
Patent Lawyer, 382 McGill Bldg., Washington, D. C. 


SYRUP 


Ribbon Cane Syrup—Thick and bright; alf 
rel; six gallon cans, $3, Ralph Griffin, Douglas, Ga. 
For Sale—Pure Ribbon Cane Srp Packed six 
10-™. cans to case, $3.75 per case, F. B. Atmore, 
cash with order. No emo. sent, but pe guaran- 
teed. Bu. W. Ca 














rrie, Atmore, Ala. 











TOBACCO 

Natural poet Tobacco—Chewl 5 tbe, $1.75; pio 
s., $3. Smoking, 5 ay RS 10 ths., $2. Pay 
when He Tobacco Union, Paducah, _ 
Kentucky. 

Natural Red Leaf Tobacco — Direct to consumer, 
prepaid, best grade, 5 Is., $1.75. Smoking 5 Ds., 
$1.25. W. B. Adams, Sharon, Tenn. Reference, Bank 
of Sharon. 





Natural Leaf Tobacco—Mild 
smoking, 5 Ts., $1.25; 10, $2; "30 
Hand-picked chewing, 5 Ibs. $1.50; 
bacco Growers’ Union, Murray, a 

Homespun Tobacco—Chewin 3., $1.75; 10 Is.. 
$3; 20 Ts., ve Smoking, 5 te. 3 $1.25; 10 Bhe., $2: 
20 ibe. $3.50. Send no money, pay when received. 
Co-operative Tobacco Growers, eta er 
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Let your agricultural college help 
you make farming more profitable 


The farmer who attempted to justify his 
methods by boasting that he already had 
*‘worn out three farms”’ has given way to 
the farmer who takes pride in his ability 
to “build up one farm.” 


munity—who wants to help you make 
farming more profitable. 


He will gladly pass on information de- 
veloped by your Experiment Station on 





how to grow cotton in spite of the boll- 
weevil by the properuse of the right kindof 
fertilizer and Calcium Arsenate. Hewants 
to help you increase your yield per acre 
and per man to make the extra money re- 


Back of the present-day farmer is an 
institution—the State Agricultural Col- 
lege and the State Experiment Stations— 


ere 


ST 


ese 


ee 


ae 


whichis helping you, directly or indirectly, 
to build up your farm and to make your 
farming operations more profitable. 


Its buildings have been built with state 
money. Its scientific men are paid by the 
state. Its experiments, its soil and crop 
researches, its discoveries, are made in 
your behalf. It has trained your county 
agent, and many of the young men and 
young women of your community, in the 
science of profitable agriculture. 


Make use of it yourself 


Make use of it—it’s yours. Send to it for 
crop bulletins. Refer your farming prob- 
lems to it. Get its advice regarding the 
crops and methods of fertilization which 
will pay you best. Plan to send your sons 
and daughters there—that they may 
return equipped to make the old farm 
pay greater profits. 


In your county is another factor—the 
Authorized Swift Agent, the man or 
firm selected by Swift & Company, after 
investigation, to supply the Swift’s Red 
Steer Fertilizers required by your com- 


quired to send the boys to college or to 
give to your family the comforts and con- 
veniences they would so much enjoy. 


Get acquainted with this man 


He recommends Swift’s Red Steer Ferti- 
lizers because he knows ‘“‘it pays to use 
them ’’—and because he knows that back 
of every bag he sells are the vast resources, 
the supplies of raw materials, the manu- 
facturing skill, the chemical and agricul- 
tural knowledge, of Swift & Company. 


He knows that Swift’s Red Steer Fer- 


tilizers are made from the highest grade 


and most productive sources of plant food, 
properly processed and combined to meet 
the requirements of various soils and crops. 


Get acquainted with the Authorized 
Swift Agent in your town. Get acquainted 
with him now—it will pay you. If you 
cannot locate him readily, write our 
nearest sales division. 


SWIFT & COMPANY 
Fertilizer Works, Dept. 122 New Orleans, La. 
Atlanta, Ga. Albany, Ga. 

Charlotte, No. Car. 





A. S. A. says: 


The United States Department of Agricul- 
ture and our State Agricultural Colleges have 
been and are doing great things for the South. 


They have demonstrated beyond doubt 
that, with Calcium Arsenate and the right 
kind of fertilizer, a profitable crop of cotton 
can be grown in spite of the boll-weevil. 


Remember two most important things: 


First—The Calcium Arsenate has to be 
applied strictly according to instructions to 
control the boll-weevil. 


Second—More cotton per acre must be 
grown to take care of the extra expense of 
applying Calcium Arsenate and leave a prof- 
it. You cannot afford to take any chances 
in the kind of fertilizer you use. 


Swift’s Red Steer Fertilizers are made 
right. It will pay you to buy your require- 


ments from me. 


Authorized Swift Agent 
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